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THE AGRICULTURAL GRASSES. 





Prof. C. 
the students at the Maine State College if his 


II. Fernald must be popular with 


ctures are all, or generally, as entertaining 
is the one given before the Board of Agricul- 
ture at the meetings in Norway and Gray last 
week. His clothes line, extending nearly 
around the entire hall, with the hundred or 

re card beards fastened to it by clothes 
pins, each board having a specimen of some | 


kind of grass, sedge or rush glued to it, gave 





the hall somewhat the appearance of a clothes 
yard on Monday, and before the Professor's 
talk on the grasses shown was finished, there 


were, doubtless, many in the audience, par- 


ticularly among the younger portion, who re- 
ved not to let another summer pass without | 


aking a beginning towards obtaining a wor- | 


collection of our native grasses. There | 





eighty to ninety different species of the 


e grasses in Maine, and about one hundred 
Massachusetts, without | 
ting the grains, wheat, rye, oats, &c. 
le grasses of the world probably number 
it six thousand species, or one-sixth of all 
lowering plants known. Without them it 
ibtful if man and the domesticated ani- 
nals could maintain their existence upon the 
be. Yet of all this number of 
species only some half dozen are known by 
We sow too few kinds 
for hay and for pasture. It is better to 

have the ground well covered with grasses 
1 to have thin or bare spots for the weeds 
But it is 


twenty-five in 


large 


the average farmer. 


recep in and take possession. 

ry important that those varieties which 
ripen at about the same time are sown to- 
Many fail, or lose 


of their grass seed, by too deep cover- 


er in mowing fields. 


ng. Very few grass seeds will ever send 

eir spires to the surface when covered with 
two inches of earth, yet in farm practice, 
where yrass is sown with grain, and all har- 
rowed in together by two or three times go- 
ng over the ground with teams and harrows, 

ich of the seed gets buried so deep that it 
Not more than half 





never reaches the light. 
the seeds will come up through an inch of firm | 


soil; one-quarter of an inch is deep enough | 


for most kinds, and a light brush will get it in 
ep enough. A light shower falling upon a 
ewly seeded field will often cover the grass 


| sufliciently. Too many weeds are sown 
with our grass seeds, and too much old seed 
: sold by dealers. Seed that is two years 


oO s rener 


illy not worth buying or sowing. 
| acquire the habit of observing 
the different grasses, and of noticing any new 
varicty they happen to find. By studying the 

ts of any thrifty variety with which they 

not familiar. it is not improbable that a 
ew variety worthy of general cultivation 


Farmers shou 


may be occasionally obtained. 

There is much to learn about grasses that 
would be worth knowing, as the relative value 
of different species, the care needed, the time 
of ripening, the insect enemies, and the best 
time and method of cutting and curing. It 
s very important also that the scientific name 
be learned and used when talking or writing 
of species, as common names cannot be relied 
ipon. It is not improbable that grasses may 
be improved by crossing, or by hybridization. 
We hybridize for fun, and increase the num- 
er and beauty of our flowers; how much 
better to hybridize for valuable qualities in 
the grasses, as has been done in fruits. There 
are several varieties of wild grasses growing 
pon high hills and mountains, and in forests 
and swamps, that appear to be well worthy of 
rossing, or of bringing into cultivation as 

ey are. The blue joint of our wet meadows, 
Calamagrostis Canadensis,) the Professor be- 

eved should be counted in as a cultivated 
rass, and be treated accordingly. It grows 
n land that is too wet for other good grasses, 

is in well when once established, and is 
relished by cattle. 

Grasses all have hollow stems, with only 

known exceptions, corn and beach grass, 
Arenaria.) The nodes, or 
nts, however, are solid. The sheath which 
isps the stem, and to which the leaf is at- 
ed, is always split on the side opposite the 
while sedges have their sheaths entire, 

ke a cylinder. Grasses always put out their 
ives on opposite sides, while sedges have 
ir leaves one-third the way round the 
stalks, making three rows as looked down 
n from above, while the leaves of grasses 

ire in tworows. The blue grass of Kentucky, 
. pratensis,) was not recommended for 
‘laine, because it is at present annually at- 
| by small insects, that burrow in the 
i just above the upper joint, and reduce 
the value of the crop about half. Orchard 
erass was recommended instead. The Pro- 
‘essor wished that farmers’ sons would collect 
seeds of the known grasses, and cultivate 
patches of each for study and observation. 
lhe rye grasses, (Loliums,) are among the 
number that should be better known in this 
‘ountry. The talk upon how seeds are fer- 
“ized, with illustrations on the blackboard, 
and colored drawings on canvas, afforded an 
°pportunity to become familiar with this part 
°! botany, such as farmers are rarely afforded 
‘rough public lectures. The Professor vir- 


tually made his hearers a college class for the 
time being. 


la magrostts 


ta At 





Pract Bups Kinuep.—The severe cold in 
December, was very severe on the fruit buds 
‘n many portions of New England. The 
Hale Brothers of Glastonbury, Ct., report 
"ota live bud to be found in an orchard of 
“0 young peach trees. It is to be hoped 
that ‘rees on higher lands may not all be so 
badly injured. Eighteen degrees below zero 
‘* & temperature not often felt in southern 


aged, but perhaps learn a lesson, and select 


hardier varieties, and plant less in the valleys, 
and more on the hillsides. Luxuriant late 
growth in the fall, 1s apt to prove destructive 
to the peach crop in winters not as severe as 
this has been. As it is the fruit buds only 
that are killed, the trees will probably make a 
vigorous growth next year. Care should be 
exercised that the trees are not forced, but 
encouraged, to make strong ripe wood. Cul- 
tivate in the early part of the season, but not 
much after July or August. 





KEEP SOMETHING GROWING, 


It has been found by the field experiments 
of Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert of Rothamsted, 
that allowing lands to lie bare of vegetation 
during the growing season, is a practice that 
is wasteful of plant food, particularly of ni- 
trogen in the form of nitrates. The analysis 
of drainage water coming from a soil that has 
no crop growing upon it, has shown an abun- 














New England. It will not do to be discour- 


dance of nitrates in solution, while that from 
another field receiving similar treatment, ex- 
cept that crops were sown, has shown no ni- 
trogen in the drainage water, proving that 
the growing plant has been busy taking up 
the nitrogen and preventing it from going to 
waste by being washed away into the rivers 
and ocean. Experiments, having the same 
end in view, and giving similar results, have 
also been tried by others. 

Fallowing land for a short time, for the 
purpose of destroying weeds and weed seeds, 
is doubtless an excellent practice under some 
circumstances, but the practice is too waste- 
ful of nitrogen to be followed for any other 
purpose. Nature teaches us that the surface 
of the earth should be kept constantly cov- 
ered by some form of vegetation. The prac- 
tice of sowing winter rye in the fall, after the 


| ° a 
summer crops are removed, is therefore, on 


this ground, an economical one, even if it be 
plougued in in spring, though it is better to 
let it get large enough to feed to cattle either 
green or dry. 





TIMOTHY OR CORN FODDER. 





A pretty warm discussion was carried on 
at the agricultural meeting at Great Barring- 


| ton, concerning the relative value of cured 
| timothy grass and corn fodder for feeding 


Mr. 
Lakeville, claimed that he can make milk from 


milch cows in winter. Cushman, of 
cows fed on corn fodder in winter, as cheaply 
as his neighbors can, who feed English hay 
Others contended that a ton of 
well grown, and well cured corn fodder will 
make as much milk as a ton of ordinary tim- 
othy hay. Several thought corn fodder worth 
less than half the price of good hay. 

These discussions remind one of the old 
story of the knights and the shield, that was 
gold on one side and silver on the other. 
With coarse, over-ripe timothy, and corn fod- 
der cut at the right time, and well cured, 
compared with the two fodders in exactly op- 
posite conditions, it is plain to see that differ- 
ent conclusions would be drawn. Both corn 
and timothy make good cow food if properly 
grown and cured, and our great mistake in 
the matter is, in not growing more of both 
for our cattle. Corn will be the cheapest to 
un warm, easy land to plough, and 


and grass. 


raise 
grass on strong, heavy land that will produce 
two crops a year, by a moderate annual top- 
dressing. Either corn or hay may vary in 
value one half, according as they are grown 
and cured. 





PURE BREEDS AND NATIVES. 





A stockman in the Rural New Yorker says: 
‘The idea has occurred to me many times 
during a few years past, and has come to my 
mind with greater force the present year, see- 
ing the course taken at the various agricul- 
tural fairs, that our native cattle are too se- 
verely ‘‘sat down upon,” so to speak, by the 
managers of the fairs, and all the show is 
given to the pure bred cattle. This is a great 
injury to the native stock, of which by far 
the larger part of our cattle is made up. We 
have about 48,000,000 head of horned stock 
(including the polled breeds of course,) and 
of this vast number we have probably not 
more than 250,000 pure bred cattle, all told. 
That is about half of one per cent, or one 
pure to 200 native. What would be thought 
if we were to close all our common schools, 
and encourage only colleges and universities ? 
It would be about the same thing in principle, 
as ignoring the claims of the owners of breed- 
ing stock not pure bred.” 

Stockman’s view is a correct one, but the 
farmers who have been ‘‘sat upon,” will keep 
right on breeding native cattle, whether their 
claims are recognized or not, and the wiser 
ones will constantly strive to improve them 
liberal feeding and judicious crossing. 
No pure bred _ cattle can ever drive the natives 


by 


out of the country. 





THE BLACK WALNUT. 





The black walnut is not a common tree in 
New England, but specimens of large size, 
are occasionally found, indicating that the 
climate and soil are not unfavorable to its 
growth, though it may require some care in 
getting it well started when young. It un- 
doubtedly likes a rich, fine, and fairly moist 
soil. We have seen it growing luxuriantly 
in the hard soil of our New England hills, 
and along the highways. A single tree, when 
well grown, will bring a pretty large sum. 
A tree in Norfolk County, brought over $600 
when worked up into lumber. J. W. Man- 
ning reports trees selling for $1200, and 
Prof. W. H. Brewer knew of a very large 
tree, which, with its stump, and set of roots, 
all sawed into veneers, came to $2000. 

The black walnut is a tree that is worthy of 
more attention than it has received in New 
England. It is handsome, the fruit is edible, 
and the lumber is valuable above almost any 
other tree that will grow in our latitude. It 
is easily propagated by planting the nuts 
about three inches deep before they become 
dried by long exposure after gathering. 

It was asserted at the agricultural meeting 
at Meriden, that a black walnut had been 
successfully grown from a cutting, set in the 
ground without any special care as to the 
bottom heat, &c. 





Our Sweets.—One beet sugar factory in 
this country, that at Alvarado, Cal., has 
proved a success, having gone through four 
successful campaigns. But it is now threat- 
ened with an over supply of beets raised by 
the farmers in the vicinity at a stipulated 
price of $4.50 per ton. The present low 
price of sugar, and the feeling of an uncer- 
tainty concerning the action of Congress upon 
the tariff question, also makes the future of 
the industry look a little gloomy to those who 
supposed they had finally succeeded in estab- 
lishing a permanently profitable industry. 
Prof. H. W. Wiley estimates the cost of the 
sweets at $218,500,000 a year to the people 
of the United States, or about $4 to each per- 
gon, and nearly equalling the total expenses 
of the National Government. Could this 
sweetening all be made at home, it would 
greatly add to the industry of the country, 
and retain at home, the $100,000,000 now 
sent to other countries for this now indispen- 


sable luxury. 








THE SOUTHERN EXHIBITION. 





The exhibition at New Orleans this winter, 
will be the means of bringing the people of 
the North and the South into acquaintance, 
as nothing else has ever done. The railroads 
at the South have been greatly improved with- 
in the past few years, and trains run as 
promptly upon time as at the North, so that 
visitors can calculate with a degree of cer- 
tainty, how long they will be on the way. 
The roads will also desire to have visitors 
stop along the way, to see the country, and 
tickets good for stopping off at points of in- 
terest, will doubtless be issued at reasonable 
rates. 

With Commissioner Loring at the head of 
the agricultural branch of the exhibition, Mr. 
Eaton of New Hampshire, in charge of the 
educational department, and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe to see that the women have a fair show- 
ing in their division, certainly New England 
people can not complain of being left out in 
the cold. It is also stated that the colored 
people of the South have been invited to 
make a special exhibit of their own produc- 
tions, and that $50,000 has been appropri- 
ated for the purpose, and put into the hands 
of Senator Bruce for furthering that end. 

The exhibit is going to show the people of 
the United States that they have the soil and 
climate for producing almost everything that 
will grow anywhere in the world, and that it 
only needs a united effort on the part of our 
people to make the nation far more independ- 
ent of foreign trade than has generally been 
thought possible. The men at the South 
who are now looked up to, are the men 
who can do something. There are a large 
number of educated men, the sons of South- 
ern planters, who are now learning trades in 
our Northern manufacturing towns and cities, 
beginning at the bottom, cleaning castings, 
sorting wool, sawing and planing lumber, 
tending machines, tempering steel, in short, 
serving as regular apprentices, that they may 
after a few years, return competent to build 
and run factories of their own. Labor in the 
future, is to be looked upon as honorable at 
the South as it is at the North. 

We hope that a large number of the read- 
ers of the Farmer will find it possible to 
make a trip South before the time comes 
round for beginning the spring’s work. The 
trip will give one a far broader idea of the 
extent and resources of the country than it is 
possible to obtain while staying at home. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ORNAMENTAL GARDENING FOR AMERICANS: A 
Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts, 
Towns and Cemeteries. By Elias A. Long, Land- 
scape Architect, Buffalo, N. Y. Published by the 
Orange Judd Co., New York. Price, $2.00. 

Almost every American wants a home of his 
own, and a home without a little grass, or a flower- 
ing shrub near the entrance, and a tree to give 
shade in summer, or to break the force of cold 
winds in winter, is hardly an American’s ideal of a 
perfect home. Too much of the work of embellish- 
ing our country and village homes is planned by 
the travelling tree agent, who shows his pictures 
of fruits, flowers, and trees, and advises as to the 
selection and number of trees and plants required 
by the purchaser. It is possible that such advice 
may be of the best, but the temptation must be 
strong to overstock an enthusiastic purchaser, and 
to take orders for many things that it would be 
ever irr the-bame Owner not te huy. Most of 
the works on landscape gardening have been too 
expensive for general circulation, and so the cot- 
tager, with small means, has had to pick up his 
ideas of home adornment by observing as best he 
might, the methods followed by his more wealthy 
neighbors, and between the advice of one and the 
example of the other, the majority of home owners 
expend money for home adornment more or less 
foolishly. 

The work prepared by Mr. Long is intended to 
give the buyer of moderate means, a book upon 
ornamental gardening, that will come within his 
reach, and will also be a guide that will save many 
times its cost while making the expenditures neces- 
sary for adorning a home. Its 380 pages seem to 
treat upon every detail of the subject. 140 pages 
are devoted to brief descriptions of trees, shrubs, 
and plants desirable for cultivation in large or 
small grounds, the remainder to methods of laying 
out grounds, planting and general care, including 
chapters on public parks, town commons and ceme- 
teries. Not the least useful portion of the book is 
the chapter which suggests the work to be done 
each month throngh the season. The illustrations 
are abundant, and the instructions plain, and may 
be readily followed. For the general householder, 
the book will answer all purposes of works of much 
higher cost. 

Earty CATALOGUES. 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1885, with descriptive 
and illustrated lists of plants and seeds, is the first 
reminder from the seedsmen that a new year of life 
and activity is advancing. After visiting Mr. 
Vick’s beautiful grounds, and looking over his 
large seed houses, as we did last summer, we were 
not surprised at the popularity of the firm, espe- 
cially after noting the perfect system in regard to 
all the details of receiving and filling the many 
hundreds of thousands of orders from all parts of 
the world. Those of our readers who are regular 
patrons, will receive the guide free, others by re- 
mitting ten cents—a small price for a 120-page 
pamphlet of its kind. 

One hundred years is a long period for a seed 
firm, or any other to exist in a country so young 
as ours, yet the firm of David Landreth & Sons has 
entered on its 102d year. Their Register and Al- 
manac for 1885 contains, besides the descriptions 
of choice seeds raised upon their own large seed 
farms, near Philadelphia, many useful directions 
and hints for laying out a garden, selecting and 
planting seeds, and general care throughout the 
season. Landreth’s seeds sold through the country 
stores, will henceforth be put up in sealed packets, 
so the buyer will know they have not | een tam- 
pered with. The packets will also be dated, so 
that customers will know just what they are buy- 
ing. Catalogues sent free, by addressing the firm 
at Philadelphia. 





SWEET ENSILAGE. 





Mr. Monroe Morse, President of the Frank- 
lin Farmers’ Club, reports that he filled his 
silo this season with green sweet corn fodder 
put in whole, and carefully packed and trod- 
den. The expense of filling was much less 
than if the corn had been chopped, but at the 
sides of the silo there is more corn injured by 
loose packing, than if it had been cut fine. It 
is less work to feed it out, as itcan be taken 
up by the forkful without the use of baskets. 
About three weeks were occupied in the fill- 
ing, and a high degree of heat was generated, 
though the temperature was not tested by a 
thermometer. The silo held more ensilage 
than if the corn had been cut with a machine, 
as it settled more, and became very solid. 
The silo was filled completely full two or 
more times, settling enough each time to take 
in several large loads of fresh corn at a time. 
The ensilage comes out sweet, and is eaten 
with great avidity by the cattle. Many of the 
stalks had small ears of corn attached, and 
these also came out sweet and sound, better 
than last season when chopped. Mr. Morse 
is satisfied that it is better to be three or four 
weeks filling a silo, so that the contents will 
be heated to a high degree of temperature. 





Prorits or Butrer MakING IN THE 
West.—Col. R. M. Littler, Secretary of the 
National Butter, Cheese and Egg Association, 
being recently interviewed by a reporter of 
the Davenport Democrat, stated that a farmer 
in Iowa ‘‘can make more money, with less 
trouble, on an eight acre tract kept for dairy 
purposes, than he can on 160 acres cultivated 
for the cereals.” ‘“The same is true also,” said 
the Colonel, ‘‘of the farmer of the States of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota.” And 
yet, according to his own estimates, the av- 
erage price received by the dairymen of those 
States for their butter the past season has 





been nine cents per pound, net, for farm 
butter, and for creamery butter eleven and 
five-eighths cents per pound. Is it possible 
that Western farming is more profitable than 
ours here at the East, where butter brings at 
least Couble those figures? We do not be- 
lieve it. 





FRANKLIN FARMERS’ OLUB. 





Lecture by Secretary Russell. 





The Franklin Farmers’ Club, at their an- 
nual meeting, January 3d, elected officers for 
the current year, as follows :—President, 
Charles Badger; Vice Presidents, Monroe 
Morse, L. W. Daniels, J. E. Grant, J. G. 
Hills, and S. C. Bourne; Treasurer, A. A 
Fletcher; Secretary, Wm. E. Nason; and 
Assistant Secretary, N. E. Newell. The 
Treasurer reported nearly $100 in the treas- 
ury. The expenditures during the year have 
been over fifty dollars. Two free lectures 
are to be given during the winter; the first 
by John E. Russell, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture, the other not 
yet announced. Mr. Russell will lecture 
Thursday afternoon, January 22d, at one 
o’clock, in Daniels’ Hall; subject, ‘The Horse 
and how he should be treated. 

Those who have had the opportunity of 
listening to any of Secretary Russell's elo- 
quent and instructive lectures, will appreciate 
the pleasure anticipated by the farmers of 
Franklin and vicinity, in hearing what he will 
have to say on a subject that interests all 
classes. So take an early dinner and visit 
the ‘‘Metropolis of Norfolk County” on the 
22d. One member of the club who has heard 
Mr. Russell on a previous occasion, said in 
the discussion on the arrangements for the 
lecture, that he would ‘‘go without his dinner 
any time to hear that gentleman talk.” All 
previous lectures before the club have been 
given in the evening, but to afford farmers 
and horse owners an opportunity to hear the 
lecture, and reach home in season to do their 
‘‘chores,” the appointment was made for an 
afternoon meeting. 





CorNsTALKS FOR MuLcninG STRAWBER- 
riES.—Some of the Connecticut strawberry 
growers have found that sowed corn, grown 
pretty large, makes one of the cheapest as well 
as one of the best of materials for mulching 
strawberries for winter protection. It can be 
grown near the beds to save fravel, and there 
are no weed seeds in it to sprout and make 
trouble for the cultivator. We are inclined 
to agree with Mr. Hale, that pine needles, 
where they can be obtained, are about as good 
as anything for this purpose. We always 
prefer something that can remain on the 
ground during the fruiting season to keep the 
berries clean, and the soil moist. If no 
greater bulk of mulching is put on than is 
needed to protect from freezing and thawing 
in winter, the plants will push up through in 
spring without difficulty. One mulching thus 
answers for the whole season. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—The Cuthbert seems to be the favorite red rasp- 
berry at the present time. It is comparatively 
herdy, of good quality, and a good hearer. 

—Messrs. Richardson and Hopkins of Me*way, 
Mass., have put up 480,000 cans of fruits and veg- 
etables the past season. Their establishment is a 
great aid to the agriculture of Medway and adjoin- 
ing towns. 

—Live forever may be entirely cleaned out of a 
pasture, says a Massachusetts farmer, by close pas- 
turing. Also, in cultivated fields and gardens, by 
ploughing and exposing the roots to the weather 
just before winter. Frost will kill most roots when 
fairly exposed above ground. 

—That excellent monthly, the Live Stock Journal 
of Chicago, makes a new departure by publishing 
a weekly edition which will be sent to all subscri- 
bers to the monthly without extra charge. The 
reading matter of the two editions is distinct, the 
weekly being made up of current news, reports of 
meetings, markets, &c. 

—Mulching strawberry plants in winter with a 
light covering of earth, is recommended by some 
successful growers of this fruit. It should not be 
put on till just before winter sets in, and but little 
earth is required, no more than the planta will 
push up through in spring. Earth, however, is 
only winter protection. Straw, old swamp hay, 
or pine needles may remain on through the fruiting 
season to keep the berries clean. 

—Crotalism” is the name given to a new disease 
now affecting the horses and cattle in Iowa and 
other Western States, where is found growing the 
wild-pea or rattle-box (Crotalaria Sagittalis.) 
Professor M. Stalker, of Ames, Iowa, has been ex- 
perimenting with the plant on horses, and finds it 
a virulent poison, affecting the liver, stomach, and 
brain. Many thousands of horses have died, as it 
is supposed, from eating the plant. 

—A St. Paul merchant has a very poor opinion 
of the farmers in that section because they buy, at 
the stores, what they ought to raise. ‘Farmers !” 
said he contemptuously; “why, we haven't got 
twenty real farmers in this country. They are all 
nothing but wheat raisers, and that is a long way 
from being a farmer. A large number of farmers 
in Dakota, who own whole quarter-sections of land, 
seldom have a drop of milk in the house, and the 
butter they eat is bought at the nearest store. They 
don’t even keep a cow or pig, or try to raise vege- 
tables enough to provide for the winter.” 


—English farmers are enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject of ensilage. Ata recent competitive exhibi- 
tion of the products of silos at Smithfield, there 
were no less than §30 entries. One particular point 
in favor of the silo is that it takes away much of 
the terror of a wet hay-time. A Scotch farmer 
gives a glowing account of its benefits in this re- 
spect. This year his grass was cut and carted dur- 
ing a heavy rain, part of it lay under the water, 
and the men were obliged to remove their shoes 
and stockings while working, the water literally 
pouring from the cart as it went along. An old 
building, which had stood useless for years, had 
been converted into a silo, and into this the grass 
was put. The farmer is now using it as ensilage: it 
is of a bright green color, and the cattle eat it with 
relish. 








Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 


SHEEP AS MEAT PRODUCERS. 





Sheep as meat producers, have not attracted the 
attention from farmers that they deserve. When 
the price of wool was high, wool production was 
sure to command more attention than meat pro- 
duction, although it is doubtful if it was the more 
profitable. Now that the price of wool has fallen 
off, the advantages of mutton raising should receive 
greater attention. In no country probably, is 
sheep raising made more profitable than in Great 
Britain, and there meat production receives the 
principal attention. The great aim in England is, 
and has been for a long time, to produce the largest 
and best sheep possible, and in so doing, the best 
wool has been produced. Large size, and early 
maturity is aimed at, and so high a degree of suc- 
cess has been attained, that the English breeds are 
the best mutton sheep in the world. The English 
feed well, care well for their sheep, and bring them 
toearly maturity. This is what American farmers 
need to do. 

More early lambs, and of larger size, should be 
produced, and good mutton should be obtainable 
at all seasons of the year. A large portion of the 
year, good mutton is about as much out of season 
as berries are. Ifa constant supply were provided, 
the consumption of this meat would be largely in- 
creased, and the demand also increased. In regard 
to the mutton supply, the American Agri. 7 
says: “There is a lamentable dearth of good mut- 
ton in the village and rural markets, as we know 
from a personal experience of thirty years and 
more. Lamb is quite plenty in the summer 
months, at the retail price of twenty to twenty- 
five cents, and mutton in the fall months at a little 
less price than good beef, but the rest of the year 
it is hardly to be had at any price, as if it were a 
thing out of season, like strawberries in December. 
We ought to have mutton the year round, so that 
delicate stomachs that eschew veal in spring, and 























A subscriber who sends the accompanying 
plan for a poultry house, writes: ‘‘I have just 
completed a poultry house, which, I think, 
will answer the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. It is 30 feet long, 12 wide, 8 feet 
from sill to sill, double roof, shingled. The 
most of the space in front, which faces the 
south, is glass, there being seven windows, 
each 64x24. It is built of matched lumber, 
running up and down. ‘There is a ventilator 
on centre of roof. The inside is divided for 
fresh pork in winter, can have a change from beef 
and poultry to mutton chop at their convenience.” 
It would be for the farmers’ interest to arrange so 
as to supply the market, at all times during the 
year, with good quality of mutton or lamb. Sheep 
are easily fattened, and enough might be fed so as 
to sell a part each month of the winter, spring and 
early summer. High prices would be realized, 
and thus render the operation profitable to the 
farmers. 

Good Feed Requisite. 

Good feed is requisite to make good mutton. 
The remarkable success of English farmers in the 
production of the nicest mutton, is largely due to 
the abundant feeding which they practise. Let 
English sheep be fed and cared for as American 
sheep generally are, and the mutton would not be 
recognized as English mutton. If American far- 
mers would feed as generously as the English far- 
mers do, a marked improvement would be effected 
in the mutton. Even the Merinos, which are gen- 
erally regarded as our poorest mutton sheep, by 
good feeding, can be made to produce a very good 
quality of mutton. 

In regard to this matter, a writer not long ago 
said: “Our one American sheep is a wool sheep, 
good for very little for mutton, and yet a well bred 
and well fed Merino produces mutton but little in- 
ferior to that of the vaunted Southdown. It is 
food and not breed that makes meat, and if we 
should feed our grade Merinos as well as the Eng- 
lish farmers feed their Southdowns, giving the 
juicy, highly flavored Swede turnip, with plenty of 
corn and hay, we could show as fine legs and sad- 
dies, and as highly flavored meat as the English- 
man can with his “downs.” Undoubtedly good feed 
will do very much towards improving our mutton, 
but greater improvement can be effected by the use 
of the best English breeds to cross with ours. 

Crossing with Southdowns. 

Of the English mutton breeds, the Southdown is 
one of the best for general use. When Southdowns 
are used to cross with our common breeds, a great 

~vement is effectud. A writer in the American 
ulturist, not long ago said: “A Southdown 
ram, running with a flock of Merinos or common 
sheep, will bring grades giving an excellent quality 
of lamb and mutton, though not equal in flavor to 
the purely bred. If these grades are put with a 
Cotswold ram, we have a sheep much increased in 
size, with an excellent quality of mutton. This 
cross gives a carcass from one-quarter to a third 
larger than the grades, and sometimes one-half. 
The lambs mature early, and are great favorites 
with the butcher. We have found no better cross 
than this in our sheep breeding. It is not neces- 
sary now to pay fancy prices for good breeding 
rams, either of the Southdown or Cotswolds. 
They are quite widely distributed, and can be had 
at prices within the reach of every thrifty farmer. 
To get the best services out of a ram, he should not 
be left to run loose with the flock, as is the com- 
mon practice, but should be kept by himself, on 
generous feed, and led out when the ewes are in 
heat. Kept under this restraint, he will serve a 
large number of ewes, and the offspring will be 
more vigorous.” Systematic efforts should be 
made to improve the mutton qualities of our sheep 
so as to increase the profits of sheep husbandry. 
What will be the best method of improving each 
flock will be a study for each owner. 
Crossing Merinos with Cotswolds. 

The Merinos, so long as wool brought a high 
price, were profitable on account of their heavy 
fleeces. with little regard to their value for mutton, 
but now, with low prices for wool, they are a much 
less desirable kind of sheep to possess. What to 
do with the numerous flocks of Merinos, is a very 
important question with their owners. By cross- 
ing them with good mutton sheep, it is believed 
that they can be so far improved that they will be 
nearly, if not quite, as profitable as other kinds of 
sheep. The Merinos being of small size, they 
should be crossed with good mutton sheep of large 
siz® so as to increase their weight, and improve 
the quality of their meat. The Cotswolds are evi- 
dently well adapted to crossing with them. The 
Cotswolds are hardy and vigorous, well adapted to 
our climate, and if well fed, and provided with dry 
quarters under foot, will endure exposure to our 
cold winters as well as any sheep we have. The 
ewes are good breeders, and by crossing the rams 
with Merinos, the Merinos would be improved in 
this respect. What improvement can be effected 
by crossing Cotswolds and Merinos has been shown 
by Mr. Joseph Harris of Rochester, N. Y., a well 
known agriculturist. He says: “I am decidedly 
of the opinion that the coming sheep of the country 
will be what I will take the liberty to call ‘Ameri- 
can Cotswolds.’ I have hitherto called these sheep 
‘Cotswold Merinos.’ This designates their origin. 
But the time has now arrived when the name loses 
its significance. For instance, I have Cotswold 
Merino lambs with three and four crosses of pure 
Cotswold blood in them. In other words, these 
lambs have 934 per cent of pure Cotswold blood in 
them, and only 6} of native or Merino sheep. The 
next cross will have only 3 1-8 per cent of native 
or Merino blood, and the next only a little over 14 
per cent. 

“A few years hence, American Cotswold sheep 
will be shipped by thousands and tens of thousands 
every week to the English markets. There is no 
reason why they are not now shipped in large 
numbers, except the fact that they can not be 
found. We do not raise enough of them, or feed 
them well enough. Our beef cattle are better than 
our mutton sheep. The intelligence and skill of 
the American sheep breeders bas been largely di- 
rected to the perfection of the Merino sheep. Wool 
and yolk have been the subjects aimed at, and great 
success has attended their efforts. There are no 
better fine wooled sheep in the world today, than 
can be found in the United States.” 


An Experiment in Crossing. 

Mr. Harris brought a lot of common Merino 
sheep from Michigan, and used them to cross with 
Cotswold rams. Of the lambs he says: “The ram 
lambs I sold to the butchers at a good price. The 
ewe lambs I kept to breed from, and the next full 
twelve months, when about eighteen months old, I 
put those one cross Cotswold-Merino ewes to a 
pure bred Cotswold-Merino ram. Those second 
cross lanbs were large, strong and healthy. I had 
no trouble in lambing, and the ewes were capital 
mothers. Those second-cross lambs, when about 
eighteen months old, were bred to a pure bred Cots- 
wold ram. Many farmers told me I was carrying 
the thing too far. But it is notso. The lambs 
from those two cross ewes were remarkably good, 
many of them as large and handsome as the best 
pure bred Cotswolds I ever saw. The third and 
fourth crosses were equally as good. The wool 
from one of these Cotswold-Merinos, or American 
Cotswolds, brings a higher price than the wool from 
the pure bred Cotswolds, and the mutton is of 
finer grain and of better quality. A one cross ewe 
I butchered the next winter after she had raised 
her lamb. She was two years old, coming three; 
she weighed alive, 186 pounds. Inside fat exclu- 
sive of intestine fat, weighed 17 pounds; pelt 20 
pounds; carcass 105 pounds. I do not want better 
mutton; it was juicy, tender, and highly flavored. 
The ewe was taken from my breeding flock, and 
had received nothing more than my ordinary win- 





‘ter food. It would have been easy to have made 
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four pens, three of which are 8x12. 
a platform running the entire length at back, 
fifteen inches from the ground. Under this 
are the nest boxes, to which I gain access by 
trap-doors in the floor. The yards are in the 
rear of house, 13x40 feet. The slide door for 
hens to go in and out is also worked from the 
platform. 





This gives me a clear place for 
myself and visitors, and at the same time gives 
the hens all the groundroom. The partitions 


her fatter and heavier. Now when such sheep can 
be obtained from common Merino ewes, and a pure 
bred Cotswold ram, why can not we supply our- 
selves and the world, with good mutton?” In 
view of the low price of wool, rendering sheep 
keeping less profitable than formerly, would it not | 
be well for our farmers to try to improve their 
flocks of Merino and other kind of sheep, by cross- 
with Cotswold, Southdown, or other good mutton 
sheep? A great future is open to our sheep raisers 
who breed specially for mutton. 
H. Reynowps, M. D. 


Livermore Falls, Me. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


FIVE MINUTES TALK ON HEALTH. 


The Physical Benefits of Water. 








BY D. N. PATTERSON, M. D. 





With only a slight change in the lines, Dr. But- 
ler’s famous compliment to the strawberry, might 
be appropriately applied to water. The encomium 
would then read, “that doubtless the Supreme 
Creator could have made a better drink, but it is 
certain He never has.” 

The subject of this paper has been selected, in 
view of the recent drought which has prevailed 
thoroughout the northern portion of New England, 
and though to some extent even now felt, yet at 
one time it threatened to be the most severe of any 
that has been known in this section for many 
years. 

The water supply of any community is of the 
most vital importance to the people. Nor is it con- 
fined alone to human beings; cattle, sheep, horses, 
swine, fowl, and the domestic animals must be 
supplied not only with a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, but it must be good in quality. The need of 
an abundant supply of pure water for the physical 
requirements of the human system is imperative. 
Physiology confirms this, when it states that “of 
the body asa pwhole sixty-eight parts out of one 
hundred are water.” It has been estimated that 
for an adult, half an ounce for each pound of in- 
dividual weight is daily required. The regulation 
quantity allowed to each man on a government 
vessel is one gallon daily. For domestic purposes, 
including cooking and necessary cleaning, from ten 
to twenty or even thirty gallons is considered a fair 
allowance for each member of the household. 

The source of all water is the rain and snow that 
fall upon the earth’s surface Through nature's 
laws it is collected into large bodies, as the rivers 
lakes, ponds, springs, &c.; and by man’s artificial 
ingenuity it is gathered in considerably large quan- 
tities in wells, cisterns, reservoirs, &c., from which 
the daily supply is obtained. In the economy of 
man, water serves two distinct and separate uses. 
One is external or mechanical, and is used for 
washings in the home, workshop or mill, manu- 
facturing and chemical purposes, cleansing the 
streets, supplying the fountains of the public parks, 
removal of sewerage, extinguishing of fires, &c.; 
the other is for internal use alone. Should the 
practice, which has become quite common in many 
of our large citles, of emptying sewerage into the 
rivers which flow along their borders, be followed, 
it may in time become necessary to make some such 
division, and obtain the drinking water from a 
separate and pure source. But it is to the procur- 
ing of a sufficient supply of drinking water in its 
best condition that we propose to confine our re- 
marks. 

As previously stated, through the agency of 
man’s devices, the drinking water we use is mostly 
obtained from wells, cisterns, and reservoirs. The 
first two are the most commonly used by peo- 
ple living in the country, while the third, from 
their large capacity, are better adapted for the in- 
habitants of town and city. Well water is perhaps 
the most generally used throughout the farming 
districts of New England, and if the water is not 
contaminated by unhealthy substances it furnishes 
a good wholesome drink. Of course the nature of 
the water depends very largely upon the depth of 
the well, and the condition of the soil which sur- 
rounds it. Generally the water is hard, and is 
therefore more specially adapted for cooking and 
drinking purposes than for washing, although it 
may be made very serviceable in this respect by 
the addition of soda, ammonia, &c. As a rule, the 
wells in the farming districts throughout New Eng- 
land are dug in suitable soil or rock, the sides well 
walled, and the natural supply of water is good. 
But the trouble is that in too many cases the wells 
are not sufficiently removed from the house and 
barn. 

The most erroneous ideas in regard to the liability 
of wells to contamination frequently prevai! among 
those who in regard to other matters are intelligent 
and well informed. This is shown by a glance at 
the location of the wells as you pass one after an- 
other of the farms during a twenty-five mile drive 
along our country roads. On more than two-thirds 
of the farms in New England, the well forms the 
centre of the triangle of which the house, barn and 
privy form the apices; the length of any one side 
of the triangle will not average over forty feet. 
Estimating the average depth of the well to be 
twenty-five feet, and remembering that “‘a well is 
liable to drain a cone of earth, the diameter of the 
base of which, at the surface of the earth, is three 
times the depth of the well,” and we can readily 
see that the water in the well is very liable to be- 
come contaminated by receiving the drainage from 
the waste water from the house, the fecal matter 
from the privy, and the emanations from the barn- 
yard. It is from using water thus tainted, that 
much sickness has been caused in farmers’ fami- 
lies, which can be traccd to no other source. This 
may be obviated by obtaining the drinking water 
from springs, or by having the well dug at a con- 
siderable distance from the farm buildings, the wa- 
ter being brought into the house by artificial means, 
thus saving a large amount of extra trouble and 
labor. 

Cistern water is generally better for washing 
purposes than to drink. The water collected in the 
cistern is mostly rain water, which comes from the 
roofs. Cisterns may be built of iron coated with 
coal-tar paint to prevent them from rusting, but 
probably the most common are made of brick 
work, lined with cement. The nature of cistern 
water will depend largely upon the kind of roof 
from which the water is collected. It should never 
be obtained from a zinc or tin roof, as there is dan 
ger of enough metal being dissolved by the action 
of the water to make it poisonous. If some simple 
device can be made so as to shut off the admission 
of water into the cistern at will, it will greatly fa- 
cilitate the possibility of obtaining cleaner water. 
By this means the first flow of water from the roof 
is turned aside, and dust, leaves, excrement of 
birds, &c., are prevented from getting into the cis- 
tern. Every cistern should be provided with a pipe 
for ventilation, and also covered so as to prevent 
anything but air and water getting into it. In ad- 
dition to this, cisterns should frequently be thor- 
oughly cleansed, certainly three or four times a 
year, and even oftener if necessary. 

In most of our large cities the inhabitants are 
supplied with water from a reservoir, the water be- 
ing obtained from a large lake, pond, or river. 





Complaints are often made by the people that “city 


FOWL-HOUSE FOR FOUR VARIETIES. 


There is | between each pen are matched boards to the 


height of three feet, and open-work the bal- 
ance. From the platform floor it is also 
boarded two feet, and the remainder of the 
way there is open-work, including doors; the 
roosts and drop boards running from platform 
to windows, three feet from partition.” 

We are indebted for the above cut and des- 
cription, to H. H. Stoddard, publisher of T'he 
Poultry World, Hartford, Ct. 


water,” as itis called, is not fit to drink. Ther 

has often been sufficient ground for these com- 
plaints. But it should be remembered that much 
depends upon the stream from which the water is 
taken. If it be one upon whose banks are found a 
large number of mills, dye houses, abattoirs, and 
chemical works, together with accumulating sew- 
erage from the cities along its borders, then the 
water from such streams should not be used for 
drinking and cooking purposes. But if the river, 
flowing constantly as it does, and of course to 
some extent purifying itself, is free, or nearly so, 
from the conditions above referred to, then, with 
the different filtering galleries connected with the 
reservoir, and those lesser ones of the faucet at the 
sink, the water which is thus provided, is as good 
as can be expected under the circumstances, and is 
as free from impurities as that of the majority of 
wells. But wherever the water is obtained, it is 
very essential that it be pure. Of course, chemi- 
cally pure water is not desirable, but it must be 
free from anything that may be injurious to those 
who drink it. Water, like air, is God's free gift 
to man, and it should be our effort to obtain it in as 
nearly its natural state as possible, for upon its 
quality and abundant supply depends very largely 
the health of man and beast. Any farmer who is 
so fortunate as to have within a reasonable distance 
of his house and barn a good spring on an adjacent 
hillside, is providentially blest, for there is no bev- 
erage that “is better or more wholesome than good 
spring water.” 

In addition to individual and household uses of 
water, the effect which it also has upon cattle can- 
not be over-estimated ; especially is this true with 
cows, and, as one writer has strongly emphasized, 
a good supply of pure water exerts a marked and 
decided influence upon the quality of the milk, 
butter and cheese. The general public have not 
given the subject of the physical benefits of water 
the attention which it demands. The distinguished 
sanitarian, Dr. Bowditch, in his able “Centennial 
Discourse on Public Hygiene and State Medicine.” 
remarked, ‘“Onjeio. -third of the towns and cities 
of this natiow® jake any claims,even the most 
trivial, of ef »;ecvoring to procure pure, potable 
water for.theil inhabitants. The remainder, 65.73 
per cent, either confess carelessness or ignorance of 
the subject. In other words, over one-half of the 
people of these United States are openly and avow- 
edly living in a senseless disregard as to whether 
they are drinking pure water, or water contami- 
nated by every kind of filth, We may be quite 
sure that such recklessness in regard to human life 
will not exist a balf century hence.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE WILD CARROT. 


At least two papers read at the Great Barrington 
meeting gave thrusts at the wild carrot as a nox- 
ious weed, and perhaps a few words in extension 
of what was then said may appropriately follow. 
No other weed is threatening the fields of the east- 
ern and north Atlantic States with so great danger. 
One’s experience need not go back many years to 
remind him how rapidly it is taking possession 
throughout New England. In southeastern New 
York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania it is 
well established. It springs up everywhere, with 
no particular partiality for anything more than a 
reasonably fertile soil, and it is common to sec 
fields literally white with its blossoms. It propa- 
gates itself abundantly; a single average plant 
producing over twenty thousand seeds. It is most 
injurious to permanent grass lands, and especially 
to the rowen crops. I have seen it growing as 
thickly as stout herdsgrass, and excluding every 
good plant. In pasture it is much the same; cattle 
will not generally eat it, and consequently it de- 
prives them of an equivalent of food. A clover 
plant will grow wherever a wild carrot will. It 
thrives best on rich strong soils. It is a foreigner, 
a native of Europe, which we have neglected unti! 
it has come to be a dangerous intruder. Like 
many another evil, there was a time when it could 
have been easily exterminated ; today, outside of 
the cultivated and well cared for fields, there are 
thousands of acres of wild lands, and miles of 
highways and railroads, where it thrives beyond 
reach or responsibility on the part of man. As 
long as these seed beds are allowed to exist, there 
will be no scarcity of material for warfare in our 
most valuable fields. 

The worst enemy of the wild carrot is good cul- 
tivation. It cannot exist in tilled fields, because 
being a biennial it is unable to mature seeds. But 
a newly seeded field will hardly have established a 
good turf before the carrot is there to dispute its 
right; now is the time for thorough work against 
it. Mowing off the tops does little good, but 
rather harm, for the plant shoots up more strongly 
than ever. By actual count, plants that have been 
mowed off close to the ground afterwards produced 
on an average fifty-seven heads each, while those 
growing unmolested near by averaged only fourteen 
heads per plant. The labor of mowing was worse 
than thrown away. To eradicate it from grass land 
pulling alone will suffice. This is slow work, but 
effective, and once you have the mastery, it is easy 
to retain it by unfailing though slight attention each 
year. But to merely pull up is not to destroy it; 
every plant should be burned, for the seeds are 
very tenacious of vitality. Asa matter of fact they 
do not germinate readily for two seasons after 
ripening. It is, however, discouraging work for a 
well disposed person to contend against the negli- 
gence of shiftless and irresponsible neighbors. We 
need some wholesome laws in this matter ; not dead 
letter statutes like that which exists in Connecticut 
concerning this very wild carrot, but effective legisla- 
tion. Particularly is this needed in the case of rail- 
roads and highways, that now are the most favor- 
ed habitats of all noxious weeds. 

W. E. Stone. 

Mass. Ag’l Exp't Station, Amherst, Mass. 








For the New England Farmer. 
PLANTING THE HICKORY. 


I was glad to see in the issue of Jan. 3d, a few 
suggestions regarding the planting of hickory nuts. 
As I am a great admirer of the tree, either in the 
field, the lawn, or the roadside, I would gladly see 
its cultivation extended, and will add one point to 
the ideas already given. The great difficulty to 
the successful transplanting of the hickory is from 
118 long tap root devoid of all fibres; but this can 
be overcome by making it a fibrous root, and thus 
securing all the advantages that come therefrom. 
This can be done by burying a broad board some 
ten or twelve inches below the surface of the 
ground, and planting the nuts above it. The first 
year, the tree, if it may be so called, will make but 
little growth, from two to eight inches, but the 
second year will, if favorable, develop it more fully. 
The board will check the growth of the tap root, 
and in most instances, cause it to divide into many. 
Some, however, will be simply turned aside, and 
carry out their true nature when the edge of the 
board is reached. If a number of nuts are planted, 
a sufficient number can be obtained that will suc- 
cessfully bear transplanting, and fully repay all 
care bestowed. Chestnuts, butternuts, and black 
walnuts, can all be improved in this manner. B. 

Woodstock, Conn. 





| Selections, 


WINTER CARE OF BREEDING 
EWES. 


In the first place sufficient barn or shed 
room should be supplied, to house comfortably 
all sheep on the farm, during storms of either 
rain or snow, during the winter and spring, 
and until warm weather is fully established. 
Having this provided, keep their quarters well 
littered, to ats them dry and comfortable at 
all times. There is more in the word com- 
fortable than many suppose. It is not fully 
appreciated by all sheep breeders. 

estan the flock in good winter quarters, 
with plenty of feed, either hay with rations of 
straw and corn fodder, or ensilage, as a change 
of food, with roots either daily or occasion- 
ally, as a change, then the question of a grain 
ration is to be considered as next in order. 
1 have had quite as good success with Indian 
corn fed to breeding ewes as a daily ration, as 
with any grain I have ever used. While some 
flockmasters think it injurious, I have used it 
for years, and always with good results, both 
as regards the ewes themselves and their 
lambs, which have come strong and healthy. 
I have also used corn and oats mixed, one 
half of each, with and when the 
lambs begin to require a more liberal feeding 
of their dams, a few roots or apples have been 
fed with success. Wheat shorts, added to 
their rations, have been found to increase the 
flow of milk and to keep the ewes in good 
condition. 

Experience bas taught me that a breeding 
ewe should be well kept, to produce a nice 
lamb, and that suflicient corn, with good hay, 
has been quite as successful as any feed fed 
on my farm; but only a little is required to 
accomplish the object. The poorest roots are 
mangolds or beets, which, in my judgment, 
should not be fed to a flock of breeding ewes, 
or any other flock of sheep, unless a grain ra- 
tion is also daily given them. Others’ expe- 
rience may differ from mine. 

Before the ewes begin to drop their lambs, 
separate pens should be provided for a num- 
ber of ewes to occupy, with their young lambs, 
till the lambs become strong, and so used to 
their own mothers that there is no danger of 
their causing them annoyance with the general 
flock. The separate pen is especially desira- 
ble when the ewe has twins. She then has 
her lambs alone and unmolested, and will usu- 
ally take good care of them, without annoy- 
ance from other sheep. One or both lambs 
are frequently lost in consequence of neglect- 
ing to furnish separate apartments. 

When the lambs are a week or ten days old 
they will usually run with their dams in the 
flock safely, and other ewes, with new lambs, 
can take the pens thus vacated. A few such 
pens in a moderate sized flock, are all that 
are needed ; but they should be prepared in 
time, and in a warm place, especially if the 
lambs are early ones. 

For wintering a flock of lambs to keep the 
breeding stock in its best state, by selecting 
the best females for renewals, 1 prefer a prep- 
aration of oats or oats and wheat bran mixed, 
as they like them better than corn, and they 
are well adapted to promote growth and vi- 
gor, and fit them to fill the places in the flock 
of old or barren ewes that have to be sold to 
the butcher to keep the flock always in the 
best condition for future profit. 

By adopting the course described, with a 
breeding flock, I have never failed to more 
than double the flock of breeding ewes, and 
the past year was enabled to rear three lambs 
from two ewes. The lambs are usually sold 
for about $5 each. For a number of years 

vast they have been sold at that price; the 
oa two seasons for $4.75, to be rot es before 
the first of August. In localities nearer the 
large cities they would be worth more, and if 
more distant less, according to the markets in 
which they are sold.—Jonathan Talcott, in 
N. Y. Examiner. 
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NITRATES ARE NEEDED. 


How nitrates will help plants in cold spring 
weather, is well told by Mr. Joseph Harris, 
in the American Agriculturist :— 

Early in the spring, the conversion of the 
nitrogenous matter of the soil, or of manure, 
nto nitric acid, is exceedingly slow. It needs 
heat and moisture, bacteria and lime. In 
moist land, during hot weather in summer and 
autumn, the conversion takes place most rap- 
idly. ‘This is an advantage to the grower of 
winter wheat or winter rye. The growing 
wheat or rye plants in the fall take up the ni- 
trates. I cannot go into the subject now. 
What I wanted to say is this: ordinary farm- 
ing can avail itself largely of the natural fer- 
tility of the soil. We can grow crops of corn 
and wheat and grass, for many years, without 
manure. But not so the market gardener. 
No soil in the world is naturally rich enough 
to grow garden crops to advantage and profit. 
Why? Not because garden peas require any 
more or different plant food than field peas, 
or garden beets, any more than mangel wur- 
zels. It is because the gardener desires early 
crops. He desires to get the growth at a sea- 
son of the year when little or no nitrates are 
formed in the soil. To attain his object, he 
puts into the soil a monstrous quantity of ma- 
nure. To grow a crop of early cabbages, or 
early cauliflowers, it is almost impossible to 
nrake the land rich enough. At any rate, we 
find that the richer the land is made, the ear- 
lier and better are the cabbages, and the more 
profit. We have to furnish three or four 
times as much manure as the crop needs. 
Why? Because the soil is cold and no ni- 
trates are formed. We try to furnish the 
plants with all needed nitrates by an exces- 
sive application of manure—better apply the 
nitrates direct. This is not theory. have 
been trying for years to grow good celery 
plants in the open ground. I could succeed 
only where the ground had been excessively 
manured for some years past. I have plough- 
ed in, the previous autumn, seventy-five to 
one hundred tons of the richest, well-rotted 
manure, and had ‘‘fair to good” celery plants. 
Now, by the use of nitrate of soda, I get cele- 
ry plants earlier, larger, and every way bet- 
ter, at less than one quarter of the cost. There 
is no mystery about this. I presume we ap- 
ply more nitrates than three hundred tons of 
manure per acre would furnish early in the 
season. Later, of course, when the manure 
commences to decompose, an abundance of 
nitrates would be formed, but then early gar- 
den crops wart the nitrates while the soil is 
so cold that nitrification cannot take place. 





FERTILIZER LIMITATIONS. 





Land destitute of vegetable matter will 
neither absorb nor retain moisture. There is 
always a poor growth without sufficient damp- 
ness, pot this is an important reason why 
commercial fertilizers work better, as their 
advocates admit, ‘‘when used with barnyard 
manure.” I have been called old fogyish for 
insisting that farmers should not put much 
faith in the so-called phosphates. It seems 
to me foolish to follow any system so expen- 
sive and risky, and which tends to make in- 
creased dryness in the soil, when experience 
teaches that moisture is so essential. I am 
satisfied that much drainage is an evil, and 
coupled with this comes the phosphate craze. 
It should be the aim of farmers to increase 
the vegetable matter in the soil. Thousands 
of acres of land in the older States have been 
made unproductive, if not barren, by the ex- 
haustion of vegetable matter. 

Commercial fertilizers will never restore 
these lands nor keep up the fertility of the 
larger portion of the areas now under culti- 
vation. They should be used only as aids in 
promoting the growth of plants. In some 
soils, where there is a supply of organic mat- 
ter, superphosphates undoubtedly increase 
crops. Farmers, however, do not discrimi- 
nate, but with a deal of guesswork and lavish 
outlay, they overlook nature’s laws for re- 
plenishing the soil. It is one of the standard 
arguments of fertilizer agents, that it is good 
economy to sell straw and other fodder and 
buy from them the weighty compounds with 
the small per cent of ammonia, phosphoric 
acid, potash and nitrogen. My system is to 
purchase these substances in the form of fod- 
der, and k more animals, and make them 
my commercial agents and chemists.—F. D. 
Curtis, in N. Y. Tribune. 





How to Move Live Hogs.—Most any 
farmer thinks he can handle pigs that weigh fifty 

unds or less, and by = and activity 
oads them into a wagon or sled. But when 
the animal weighs from 100 to 300 pounds, 
most men respect the strength of the and 
dread his unmusical voice. The swine in this 
State are usually kept in pens, and know 
nothing about being driven, and are slow 
to learn when let loose. Yet it is neces- 











sary to move large hogs, and often they are 
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loaded alive into a wagon, and drawn to the 
depot, on their way to market. To make this 
moving easy and noiseless, it has been found 
that by turning a box over a hog and — 
it so it will hit his nose, he can be backec 
anywhere, across the yard, from one pen to 
another, or up a pla form of planks into a 
wagon, and if he is the only passenger, the 
box confines him on his journey. To have it 
work well, the box ought to made of light 
boards, with a narrow strip on each side, 
longer than the box, for handles, so a man at 
each end can slowly carry the box along, and 
the hog moves with it. This method can 
yrofitably be adopted in moving breeding an- 
imals to save agitation and rough treatment. 
It may seem slow for ordinary swine but it is 
sure and quiet.—Z.. E. Jameson, in N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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17, 1885. 

Governor Stockley of Delaware issued a 
proclamation on Tuesday, declaring the ex- 
istence of contagious pleuro pnenmonia 
among the cattle of that State, and ordering 
that all diseased animals be quarantined. 
That ought to be an easy job in so smalla 
territory. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Agri- 
culture, appointed by the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts. for the present ses- 
sion, consists of Senators Root of Worcester, 
Sessions of Hampden, Sanderson of Middle- 
sex; Representatives Spooner of Boston, Eg- 
leston of Westfield, Tucker of Monson, Perry 
of Worcester, Perkins of Wareham, Wood of 
Bedford, Sheldon of Southampton, Haskell of 


Essex. 


Chicago's scare about the 2000 armed So- 
cialists who were drilling in that city, and 
getting ready to make things uncomfortable 
for the legally constituted authorities, turns 
out, like most items of Chicago local news, 
from the population of the city to the size of 
the shoes worn by the ladies of that village, 
to be most immensely exaggerated. It re- 
quires an extremely liberal education to ap- 
preciate Chicago arithmetic, even in the most 
trivial matters, but it is really disappointing 
to learn that the thousand ‘‘buckram 


men” of last week's dispatches, have, in one 


two 


short week, dwindled into one ‘‘company of 
three boys and nine men, with only one gun” 


amongst the 
men, only a few of whom carried guns,” and 


lot, ome company of ‘thirty 


a third company that ‘‘had no existence ex- 
cept in the minds of the Socialists.” 

““Go West, young man,” if you have got 
together a fair little capital, and want to lend 
it, at big interest, on mortgages of improved 
farm but, if to runa 
wheat farm yourself, and have got to puta 
mortgage upon it, take that other celebrated 
According to the 


property ; you desire 


piece of advice, **Don't.” 
than one-half the 


and Northwest, are 


Chicago Tribune, **more 
wheat lands of the West 


mortgaged, the farmer paying eight to ten 
These mortgages were as- 


at a dollar a 


per cent interest 
on. the 
The effect of the immense decline in 


sumed basis of wheat 
bushel. 
the price of wheat at the places of production 
is to increase the proportionate size of the 
mortgage. Many farmers are paying inte- 
rest on interest, as they have borrowed to 


meet their payments.” Some even are 
obliged to give ‘‘chattel mortgages on tools, 


teams, grain and live stock,” in order to keep 
their heads above water, even temporarily. 
+h will 


work harder than anything else on the farm,” 


It’s an old saying that mortgage 
but perhaps, after all, it is better to stick 
awhile longer to ‘‘the barren hills of New 
England,” where there is this advantage at 
least, that mortgages, if you must have them, 
don't come so high. 





Reported expressly for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The meeting on Saturday, Jan. 10, was 
called to order by President Moore, at 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. Wilder proposed Mr. David Nevins 
for membership. 

Mr. Barker, chairman of the committee on 
gardens, offered the report of the committee. 
The committee had made seven visits during 
the year. There had been no competitors 
for the prizes offered by the Society for gar- 
dens or for peach orchards. 

The first visit was to the grounds of the 
late honored President of the Society, Fran- 
cis B. Hayes of Lexington. His grounds 
have been described in reports of previous 
visits by the committee, and the chief im- 
provements noticed, were in the growth and 
increased beauty of the trees and shrubs, and 
a large Rhododendron tent. 

On June the famous Waverly Oaks 
were visited ; they are near the Waverly Sta- 


=, 


tion on the Fitchburg railroad, and about 
eight miles from Boston, near Beaver brook. 
left of the 
noble specimens. 


They are among the few trees 


original forest, and are 
The largest has a spread of 120 feet in diam- 
eter, and has a girth of 19 feet, 3 .eet from 


the ground. It is to be hoped *’.4t some ac- 





tion may be taken to secur ihese noble trees 


from destruction. 


On July 12, the committee visited the 
Newton cemetery, making calls at the beauti- 
ful estates of John S. Farlow, E. B. Haskell, 


The Nor- 
way spruces on Mr. Farlow’s estate are prob- 


and others in the neighborhood. 


ably among the oldest and finest specimens 
in this country. The committee were much 
pleased with the cemetery, and with the hardy 
plants and exotics with which it is so beauti- 
fully adorned. 

The next visit was to the grounds of Robert 
F. Jackson of Dorchester, a report of which 
will appear in the transactions of the Society. 
Some of the methods of recording the names 
of plants in his garden are so simple and ex- 
cellent as to deserve notice. The fence on 
two sides of the garden is marked on one side 
with letters a. b. c., &c., opposite each row, 
on the other fence at right angles with this, 
the rows are numbered 1, 2, 3, &c., so that 
the latitude and longitude cf any plant is very 
easily recorded in a book, and referred to at 
The labels 
used are simple strips of zinc; the names 


any time, in case labels are lost. 


written with solution of blue vitriol, or oxi- 
dized zine written upon with a common lead 
A fine 


collection of native plants and ferns are espe- 


pencil, either of which is durable. 


cially worthy of notice on this place. 

The next visit was to J. W. Manning’s place 
at Reading. He 
of hardy plants from all parts of the country, 
many from Oregon, Dakotah, and other West- 
ern territories and States. His collection of 
hardy, herbaceous plants is one of the best to 


has over 500 varieties of 


be found anywhere. 

In September, the committee visited the 
farm of J. B. Moore of Concord, President 
of the Society. The thorough management 
and high culture to be seen here, are so fa- 
miliar to many who have visited his grounds 
that they need but passing notice. His suc- 
cess with roses is well known. The vine- 
yard attracted the especial notice of the com- 
mittee ; it is planted on a high plain of rather 
dry, gravelly loam, with red gravel subsoil. 
No stable manure was used, but 500 pounds 
per acre of fine ground bone, and 200 pounds 
high grade muriate of potash, or its equivalent 
in wood ashes. The variety is Moore’s early, 
and was planted partly 9x8 feet, partly 7x6 
feet. The land is ploughed early, and culti- 
vated often, and then hoed between the vines 
so as to allow no weeds, and keep a mellow 
surface, which is important. The wide rows 
are intended for a cart to pass between them ; 
some are trained to stakes, two for each vine, 
and some to a wire trellis; the first wire 20 
inches from the ground, the next 14 inches 
higher, the next 12 inches above; 25 to 30 
pounds per vine is the usual yield. 

The next visit was to Pine Grove cemetery, 
near Lynn. The committee noticed here, 
with pleasure, the tendency to make more 
use of hardy shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
instead of the recently popular beds and rib- 








bons of highly colored exotics, and colored 
leaved plants. Straight lines in paths, and 
planting of trees and shrubs are avoided if 
possible, and natural effects are preferred to 
artificial ones. ‘The view of the bay, and the 
distant city of Boston from Mount Dearborn, 
is one of the most attractive in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

The committee awarded the following 
prizes: To Robert C. Jackson for perennial 
and herbaceous plants, Ist prize, $20; To 
J. W. Manning, 2d, $10; To John B. Moore 
& Son for 1 acre of Moore’s early grape, 
$30; To Henry Ross of Newton, a gratuity 
of $20, for excellent condition of Newton 
cemetery ; To Lynn cemetery, prize for best 
kept cemetery, $20. The report was re- 
ferred to the committee on publication. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of 
the Paris International Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion, inviting contributions of horticultural 
products, at the coming exhibition, and was 
referred to the executive committee. A let- 
ter was read from the New England Meteor- 
ological Society, asking co-operation from 
members in different parts of the State, in 
making meteorological observations and re- 
porting the same to the Society. 

Col. Wilson was then introduced as the 
essayist; he prefaced his lecture with a few 
statistics on the rainfall in New England, 
bearing upon the discussion of last week, 
from which it appears that taking the aver- 
age of ten consecutive years now, as com- 
pared with ten consecutive years forty years 
ago, the rainfall has increased about 15 per 
cent. It has also increased somewhat at the 
West, wherever observations have been made. 
These statistics are directly opposed to the 
popular idea that cutting our forests is making 
the climate drier. 

In speaking of the subject of the day, mulch- 
ing, he remarked that our climate is extreme- 
ly subject to drought, and any method of 
avoiling the ill effects of drought deserves 
careful study. Although the rainfall is in- 
creasing, our years of heavy rainfall are often 
years of sharp drought, for a time, on account 
of the very irregular distribution of the rain, 
and oz the other hand, a year of light rainfall 
is often a year of agricultural plenty, when 
the rain is well distributed throvgh the warm 
season. 

The action of a mulch is to retain the moist- 
ure of the soil by preventing tke access of sun 
and wind to the surface of the soil; the sub- 
stances used are straw, sedge, hay, tan bark, 
leaves, or any other litter readily obtained. 
Numerous cases of experience were cited, go- 


pecially in the transplanting of trees. 
bark was spoken of as a good article when 
not applied too heavily. Especially at the 
South where the sun is hotter than here, 
mulching of recently transplanted trees has 
been found useful. 

One of the very best forms of mulch is fine 


tain it is to thoroughly and frequently till the 
surface of the gound in time of drought. 

The objections to mulching are the tenden- 
cy to bring the roots of plants to the surface, 
the harbor it gives to noxious insects, the cold 
mildewy nature of the soil under a mulch is 
not a healthy condition for growth of most 
plants; heat, light and air are wanted in the 
soil to promote its fertility, and mulching re- 
tards this. 








On the whole he thought most of the advan- | 


tages of mulching could be obtained in a 


cheaper and safer way by means of thorough | 


and frequent tillage. 

Col. M. P. Wilder agreed with the essayist, 
especially as to the danger of extreme or ex- 
cessive mulching. One of the best articles for 
mulching he had found to be short clippings 
of lawn grass. Hay is bad on account of the 
many foul seeds it contains. Strawberries 
should not be covered over an inch deep in 
winter; good cultivation is one of the very 
best ways to mulch. 

Mr. Gi A. Tapley of mentioned a 
narrow escape he once had som losing his 
pear orchard and buildings, 4,/the mulch of 
hay taking fire, which was extinguished with 
difficulty in a dry wind; he gave up mulching 
after this warning, but had good pears. 

Mr. W.D. Philbrick stated that the cur- 
rant and gooseberry, as well as the raspberry 
and blackberry, were much benefited by 
mulching. They need a cool, moist soil, 
while the grape, which needs all the heat of 
our summer and more too, is better grown 
without mulching. 

Mr. Witherell instanced cases of apple and 


pear trees being benefited by mulching, but | 


was of the opinion that corn and other crops 
in general were better grown by good tillage. 
Capt. Pierce of Arlington used to mulch his 
Williams apple trees. 

Mr. Smith gave several instances both of 
his own experience and others in many parts 
of the country, where sand had been used as a 
mulch, spread two inches deep on strong clay 
or heavy loam. It is clean, does not harbor 
insects, is not in danger of fire and does not 
bake after rain nor harbor seeds. 

Mr. Hill from New Hampshire thought 
trees needed mulching after transplanting. | 
Berries also need it at fruiting time, es- | 
pecially the raspberry. 

Mr. Smith mentioned Rhododendrons and | 
Azaleas as needing mulch; leaves are excel- 


| 
| 








lent for these. 

Capt. Moore called attention to the differ- 
ence between winter covering and mulching ; 
he covers his strawberries in winter, but re- 
moves the covering in spring. 

Mr. Hadwen thought some soils 
mulching more than others; dry soils need it 
most and strong clays least. 

Next Saturday, Jan. 17, the discussion will 
be on forestry, and will be opened by Mr. 
Slade of Somerset. 

The tables had a fine show of camellias 
from Mrs. F. B. Hayes, apples from C. M. 
Hovey, cut flowers from Stilman B. Hovey 
and mosses, wild flowers, &c., from Mr. P. 
D. Richards. 


need 





BIG FAIRS. 


We took occasion last week to throw a cer- 
tain amount of cold water on the projec of a 
National Agricultural Exhibition to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., under the joint auspices of 
the Bureau of Agriculture and the Southern 
Exposition Company. This week it an- 
nounced that the great New Orleans Exposi- 
tion is in financial difficulties thus early in its 
career, and various schemes are devised, sup- 
plementary to the government loan and the 
liberal contributions that have been so per- 
sistently begged in all quarters, merely to 
keep it afloat until the time set for its conclu- 
sion. The New England Mechanics’ and 
Manufacturers’ Institute, which has held an- 
nual exhibitions in Boston during the past 
four years, has sunk beneath the waves of in- 
solvency, all the capital and energy and tact 
that have been devoted to it, proving too 
weak to keep it afloat. Even the old and 
firmly established Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association, is in ‘financial em- 
barrassments,” and has held a meeting during 
the present week to consider how to get out 
of them. 

The fact is, the times are not now propi- 
tious for large exhibitions, and it is only very 
rarely that they are so. A small and local 
exhibition appeals to a comparatively limited 
circle, it is true, but its expenses in every way 
are less, and more particularly in the line of 
salaries to officers and attendants, and in the 
way of making a show before that part of the 
world that does not attend the exhibition it- 
self. The great ‘‘World’s Fairs,” in order to 
justify their name, must make themselves 
heard of ‘‘even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” and must be lavish with money, and 
liberal to ‘‘commissioners” and others, whose 
itching palms are always outstretched, openly 
or secretly, to gather in what they can in the 
way of filthy lucre, All these things cost 
money, and if the dear public does not choose 
to pay the money back, somebody has got to 
lose. Who that somebody is, can be judged 
pretty nearly from the experience of all the 
big exhibitions in this country since the Cen- 
tennisl. Our advice to the promoters of the 
great Louisville Agricultural Show therefore 
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ing to show that mulching is often useful, es- | 
Tan | 


earth, and the cheapest and best way to ob- | 


| Socrery.—At the annual meeting of the 


is, in Western phrase, ‘‘not to bite off more 
than they can chew !” ' 





THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The annual meeting of the trustees of the 
State Agricultural College was held on Thurs- 
day of last week in the office of the secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, in the com- 
monwealth buildipg. Owing to the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies, Goy. Robinson could not 
preside, as the Governor usually does, and 
the chair was filled by Hon. James §. Grin- 
nell of Greenfield. Election of officers for 
the year ensuing resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, George D. Robinson of Chicopee ; vice- 
president, James S. Grinnell of Greenfield ; 
secretary, Charles L. Flint of Boston; treas- 
urer, O. B. Hadwen of Worcester; auditor, 
Henry Colt of Pittsfield ; executive committee, 
Pres. J. C. Greenough of the college, Daniel 
Needham of Groton, Benjamin P. Ware of 
Marblehead, John E. Russell of Leicester, J. 
H. Demond of Northampton and George 
Noyes of Boston. The treasurer’s report was 
presented, showing a satisfactory condition of 
the college treasury, with a balance of several 
hundred dollars on hand. ‘The report of the 
farm showed that it was in good condition, 
and that it had been well worked during the 
year. President Greenough presented his an- 
nual report, which was adopted by the trus- 
tees as their own, and will be presented to the 
Legislature. The report on the agricultural 
experiment station will be made as a separate 
matter. Discussion dwelt upon the needs of 
the college and how to increase the receipts. 
A proposition was advanced that Prof. Good- 
ell be empowered to do what he could to col- 
lect the outlawed bills of graduates due to the 
college, but objection was made that that was 
the proper duty of the treasurer, and the mo- 
tion failed. 








| REMARKABLE YIELD OF POTATOES. 

A committee consisting of William Hamil- 
ton of Caledonia, N. Y., James S. Grinnell 
of Greenfield, Mass., John E. Russell of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Prof. I. P. Roberts of Cornell 

University, appointed by the Bradley Fertili- 
zer Comyany to award six premiums offered 
by that company for the largest yields from 
one pound of ‘Dakota Red” potatoes with 
the use of their fertilizers, have made a most 











| remarkable report, based upon careful exami- 
| nation of sworn statements from the compe- 
| titors. The successful competitors and the 
| amounts yielded are: H. C. Pearson, Pitcairn, 
N. Y., 2558 pounds; A. Rose, Penn Yan, N. 
| Y., 2349 pounds; C. F. Thompson, Lee, N. 
| H., 2118 pounds; Charles C. Miller, Akron, 
| Ohio, 1677 5-7 pounds; G. W. P. Gerrard, 
| Caribou, Me., 1638} pounds; E. H. Vicks, 
Rochester, N. Y., 13204 pounds. These fig- 
| ures are all remarkable enough, and the lar- 
gest of them (2558 fold) is far beyond any- 


‘ 


| thing ever before recorded in the culture of 


the potato. Reduced to bushels, it would be 


| a trifle over forty-two and a half bushels from 
}a single pound of seed. 


| seed is a fair amount for an acre, by ordinary 


the eight bushels, the crop would amount to 
20,464 bushels. It is plain that most farmers 
have yeta great deal to learn with regard 
even to planting potatoes. 


| Carrie Disease MAssacnusEtTs.— 
The State Board of Cattle Commissioners, 
Messrs. Stockbridge, Thayer and Jordan, 
held their annual meeting last Friday, Chair- 
man Stockbridge presiding. They have re- 
| ported to the Legislature that during the past 
| year they have had no cases of cattle disease 
| to examine, and that the expenses of the com- 
mission were far within the appropriation. 
| They will also recommend an amendment to 
| the law, so that selectmen of towns shall not 
have power to pay for horses condemned and 
killed for glanders. The commissioners have 
no such power, and it was not intended that 
sclectmen should} have ; but the law has been 
construed differenfly, and the State has had 
to pay a high pri¢e for worthless horses con- 
demned by selectmen The commissioners al- 
so report that, notwithstanding all reports of 
the prevalence of hog cholera, they have been 
unable, after most careful investigation, to 
find a single case of that disease, although 
there is a distemper more or less prevalent 
among swine. It is to be hoped that this 
| ‘‘official utterance” will set at rest the hog 
cholera scarce which seems to prevail in sev- 
eral towns in the Connecticut Valley. It is 
not the first time, within a period of a very 
few months, that trivial and non-contagious 
maladies among live stock have been magni- 
fied into dangerous and communicable dis- 
eases to the great detriment of our ‘‘animal 
industries” both at home and in foreign mar- 
kets. 


IN 


| 
| 








YouneG and middle-aged men, suffering from ner- 
vous debility and kindred affections, as loss of 
memory and hypochondria, should inclose three 
letter stamps for large illustrated pamphlet sug- 
gesting sure means of cure. Address World’s Dis- 


pensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y 





Tue Forestry ConGress.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Forestry 
Congress, met at the Astor House in New 
York, January 10th. It was decided to hold 
the next annual meeting in Boston, Septem- 
ber Ist, 1885. A full programme was out- 
lined and distributed among committees, so 
as to insure an interesting, instructive and 
truly representative meeting. No pains will 
be spared to secure the presence and co-op- 
eration of the ablest special students of for- 
estry, and a large attendance of delegates 
from State Legislatures, Agricultural Col- 
leges and State Forestry Associations through- 
out the country. 





ar Economy 18s WeaLtTH.—No woman really 
ractices economy unless she uses the Diamond 
Yves. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask your druggist. Only 10c. Simple to use 
Wells. Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Tue *“Turee Countries” AGRICULTURAL 
Hampden Agricultural Society at Northamp- 
ton on Wednesday of last week, the following 
officers were elected: President, Luther J. 
Warner of Northampton; Delegate to the 
State Board of Agriculture, J. D. Porter of 
Hatfield; Vice Presidents, Edgar M. Smith 
of Deerfield, A. H. Graves of Hatfield, Theron 
Pomeroy of Easthampton and Edwin C. Clapp 
of Northampton; L. C. Ferry was chosen 
Secretary, D. J. Wight Treasurer, and H. 
M. Abbott, Auditor, all of Northampton. 





Tue StocksRipGE Prize Crops.—The prizes 
offered a year ago by the Stockbridge Fertilizer 
Company, for Indian Corn raised by young men 
under twenty-five years of age, on the Stockbridge 
Corn Manure, and for Upland Hay raised on the 
Stockbridge Grass Manure, bave been recently 
awarded. The hay premium of fifty dollars was 
awarded to Henry Jordan of Kennebunk, Me., for 
a crop of 6960 pounds, or about three and one half 
tons, on a single acre of ground. The corn prem- 
iums are of particular interest, as showing the pos- 
sibilities of the great cereal crop of the country* 
even upon the worn out lands of New England 
when those lands are properly fertilized and intelli- 
gently cultivated. The first prize was awarded to 
Frank L. Burt of Sunderland, Mass., a young man 
of eighteen years of age, who raised from one acre, 
79 bushels of shelled corn, and five and one-third 
tons of stover. The land was a sandy loam, and 
the amount of fertilizer used was 600 pounds. But 
another experiment made by Wilbur D. Chase of 
Weare, N. H., although not giving so large a yield, 
is perhaps, fully as interesting, as the corn was 
grown on land that had not been plowed or ma- 
nured for twelve years. This young man obtained 
sixty bushels, and three and a quarter tons of 
stover per acre, using 1200 lbs. of the Stockbridge 
Corn Manure. For young corn growers, we think 
this is pretty good. 





Or all the publications of n en, there is 
no other that can be compared with Lovett’s Guide 
to Fruit Culture. It is really a valuable work on 
a giving, as it gent ye instructions = 

nting, culture managment 0 
Fruits of alt kinds’ and impartial descripiions of all 


It isa book of over 70 pages, 


elegant] ited and 
embellished with hundreds of engra’ fee sev- 
qzal extpeed, pletes, Sune. fo pela, very body at 
a eer diver New deriny, tod geet J. T. 
vett, Little Silver, New , a copy. 
See advertisement in this number, et 


worthy varieties. 
with an illuminated cover, 





Tue United States is the third silk manufactar- 
country in the world. The annual production 


Eight bushels of 


methods of planting, and if the same rate of 
increase could be realized trom each pound of 


THE GOVERNOR ON AGRICULTURE. 

The two following paragraphs embrace all 
that Governor Robinson had to say about the 
agricultural interests of the Commonwealth, 
in his second inaugural address. We quote 
from the verbatim report in the daily papers : 

‘Relatively to other pursuits it is safe to 
assert that the agricultural interests of the 
Commonwealth are prosperous. The prevail- 
ing depression has not yet seriously affected 
the farmer, and the reduction in the prices of 
the staple cereal products of the West will not 
be detrimental directly to our farming inter- 
ests, nor so ultimately, unless reaction upon 
our leading Eastern industries shall come. 
No special legislation is now asked by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

‘The liberal action of the last Legislature in 
favor of the Agricultural College has enabled 
the trustees to make extensive and necessary 
repairs of the old buildings that could not be 
safely delayed, to complete a house for the 
president within the college grounds, and 
to build, under one roof, a chapel, library, 
and recitation rooms. Reasonable appropria- 
tions to furnish the building and to provide 
for the ordinary wants of the college should 
be made.” 





An Excursion to Mexico.—It is the testimony 
of all travellers that Mexico is one of the most in- 
teresting and fascinating countries on the globe. 
No country of the old world presents so much that 
is essentially novel and strange to American eyes. 
Its grand scenery, including some of the loftiest 
mountains in North America, its ancient cities and 
temples now in ruins, and the quaint Spanish-In- 
dian characteristics of its present life, are all ele- 
ments of interést. Now that railways make even 
distant parts of the country accessible, it is a more 
inviting field for the tourist than ever. Messrs, 
Raymond & Whitcomb, the well-known excursion 
managers, have arranged to take a party of lim- 
ited numbers through Mexico, leaving Boston Feb- 
ruary 26. Pullman palace cars, dining cars, and a 
special train throughout Mexico will be among th 
advantages, and the tourist will enjoy many oth&r 
advantages, chief among which is entire freedom 
from travelling cares in a country where he may 
not know the language or the customs. Nearly & 
fortnight will be passed in the city of Mexico, and 
among the other p!aces to be visited are Chihuahua, 
Zacatecas, Aguas calientes, Silao, Guanajuato, 
Leon, Queretaro, Tula, Puebla, Cholula, and Ori- 
zaba. A circular giving full details regarding this 
grand excursion may be had by addressing W. 
Raymond, 240 Washington street, Bosten. 





Two Hotstety Herrers.—On Dec. 24th, the 
famous Holstein cow, Aaggie, (901,) belonging to 
the celebrated herd of Messrs. Smiths & Powell at 
Syracuse, N. Y., presented her owners with a very 
fine heifer calf, large, handsomely marked and vig- 
orous. It was sired by Netherland Prince, (716,) 
now with Neptune, (711,) at the head of their herd, 
and conceded to be one of the finest, if not himself 
the finest Holstein bull in this country. The day 
previous, Lady Netherland, (1263,) the dam of 
Netherland Prince, (716,) Netherland Queen, (414,) 
and Netherland Princess, (862,) dropped a splendid 
heifer calf, sired by Neptune, (711,) son of Aaggie. 
It will be seen at a glance that these two calves are 
wonderfully bred for milk, and their development 
will be watched with much interest. Neptune and 
Netherland Prince stand respectively, at the head 
of the deepest-milking, and the finest and most 
symmetrical families of Holsteins that are now of- 
fe ed to the public. An examination of this herd, 
for which many of the cows and heifers are bred to 
the two bulls mentioned, will repay any one. 





Tue Frorma Orange Marker. — One 
thing seems to us evident, and that is that the 
production af Florida oranges has out-grown 
the methods of marketing them. With the 
rapid annual increase of the crop, growers 
cannot depend upon the chance demands of a 
few dealers in afew large cities. Jobbing 
houses, with a fruit exchange. will have to be 
established here in Jacksonville, whose con- 
ductors will purchase from the growers, and, 
having connections in all parts of the country, 
with daily quotations reported by telegraph, 
will know just where a profitable demand ex- 
ists, and when to ship and when to withhold 
supplies.— Florida Times-Union. 














Tue colored people who settled in Kansas a year 
or two ago find the climate too severe, and large 











| tw Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, the famous 
litigant, died in New Orleans last Friday 
night. 

te The mule room of the Slade Mills in 
Fall River, was damaged by fire last Monday 
night to the extent of $150,000. 


t@” The Slade Mill at Fall River, was dam- 
| aged by fire to the extent of $100,000 on 
Monday. 


t= A soda ash factory, tear Syracuse, N. 
Y., exploded on Tuesday, injuring twelve 
men, and destroying $40,000 worth of prop- 
erty. 
tw" A great gale prevailed in Plymouth, 
Mass., on Monday, and among other damage 
done, the steeple of the Pilgrimage Church 
was blown off and thrown three hundred feet. 


te The death's by cholera in Italy during 
last summer's outbreak, were rather over 11,- 
000, or just about one-half the number of per- 
sons attacked. 


t@ Fire in South Royalston on Monday, 
destroyed the large detlon buildings of C. 
W. Day, used for the manufacture of brush 
woods and handles. Loss about $7000. 


te Several manufacturing establishments 
were destroyed by fire in Yonkers, N. Y., on 
Monday, the property loss aggregating up- 
ward of $200,000. 

te The gale of last Monday was the se- 
verest ever experienced along the north shore 
of Massachusetts Bay. Several buildings 
were destroyed, among them the old ‘‘Sleep- 
er House” at the Point of Pines. 


te The Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 
ics Association, is financially embarrassed, 
and a special meeting was held on Monday 
evening, to devise the best way of getting out 
of the trouble. 

te Ex-Vice President Schuyler Colfax, 
dropped dead from heart disease in the rail- 
road station at Mankato, Minn., last Tuesday 
morning. ‘The remains have been sent to his 
home at South Bend, Ind. 

te Fears are entertained for the safety of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s steamer, Prince 
of Wales, having on board a valuable cargo 
of furs. It is thought she may have been 
crushed in the pack ice, and that all on board 
the vessel have perished. 


| 


ty Striking employes of the Oliver Chilled 
Plough Company, at South Bend, Ind., inau- 
gurated a riot in that place on Tuesday, and 
some eighteen or twenty persons were more 
or less injured. The militia have been called 
out, and intense excitement prevails. 

te A cyclone struck some portions of 
Georgia and Alabama last Sunday night, do- 
ing a great deal of damage. Several persons 


killed. Large numbers of live stock were 
killed and farm buildings in all directions were 
wrecked. 

te The semi annual examination at West 
Point, just concluded, was surprising in its re- 


sults. A large number of cadets failed to 
pass. Five were sent back from the third to 


the fourth class, and the fourth class lost a 
quarter of its whole memberseip. The first 
class is a small one, there being only thirty- 
nine members. 

te It is reported from Pennsylvania that 
General Braddock’s military chest has just 
been discovered, on the site of the famous 
‘*defeat” in which he lost his life in the year 
1755. The contents are said to be valued at 
three-quarters of a million dollars intrinsical- 
ly, apart from their historical value as memo- 
rials of one of the most exciting episodes in 
American history. 

te The Ohio Wool Growers’ Association 
on Tuesday adopted resolutions calling upon 
all industries ofthe United States to unite for 
common protection against a tariff for revenue 


treaty, and calling upon the wool growers to 


tariff of 1867 on wool, pledging them to sup- 
port the party which recognized their interests 
and their demand. 


te The statistics of the grain carrying 

















were injured, and one or two persons were | 


only, urging them to oppose the Spanish | 


unite in a demand for the restoration of the | 


Vegetables.—There is a fair business doing in po 
tatoes, with some demand from the South, but prices 
are a shade lower. We quote Northern aud Eastern 
Rose at 50a@53c ¥ bushel; Houlton 53@55¢ # bushel at 
the roads; Beauty of Hebrons 534@55c; Burbank Seed 
lings 45@50c; Prolifics 48@50c. Sweet potatoes are 
selling at $2 50@4 # bbl; onions are again higher, and 
are — at $242 50 # bbl; Hubbard squash also are 
higher. Beets are selling at 30@40¢ ¥ bush; spinach 
75a85e ¥ bush; carrots 30@40c ; turnips 204@40c ¥ bush ; 
cabbages $345 ¥ 100; marrow squash 8645; turban 

7410; Hubbard do $18@25 # ton; lettuce 75cal ¥ 
doz.; cauliflower $1@3 ¥ doz; celery 75ea@!1 # dozen. 

Fruit.—Apples are in good supply, but the market 
sustains a slight advance in prices. We quote good 
greenings $1 75@2; pippins and sweet apples $1 504 
175; common do #1 25; Baldwins $! 854@2 # bbl; Hub 
bardston $225 # bbl. Cranberries are scarce and 
steady at $12a17 # bbl. 

Fresh Meats.— Beef is stronger and higher and 
not at all plenty. There is more demand for choice 
lambs. Mutton is dull. Veal is selling better, and 
there are not so many calves offering. We quote fancy 
heavy hind quarters of beef at 11, 412\c: good do 104 
llc; light 9@10c; good heavy fores 64a7c; second 
quality 5a6hc; choice lambs 8@10c; common to good 5 
ase ¥ th; choice heavy Brighton mutton 5a@7c; Ea 
ern 4a@6c; light 3@4c; yearlings 446; Eastern veal, 
choice 9@10c; common to good 648c; Worcester lla 
12c. 





Poultry.—The warm weather has been against the 
poultry dealers, and prices are weak. We quote choice 
young Northern turkéys 15@1l6c; common to good 134 
l4c; old 11@13c; Western turkeys 13@}4c; common to 
good 11@13c; chickens 1%4@15c; fancy native lsc; com- 
mon to good 10@13c; Western do 10@13c; fowls 10a 
lic; Western fowls 8@10c; green ducks l4aléc ¥ tb; 
common ducks 10@13c; Mallard ducks, stall fed, 70a 
80c # pair; common do 35a40c; geese Yalle # th; 
green geese l4alic # th; quail $141 25 ¥ doz; grouse 
ca! ¥ pair. 

Hay and Straw.—The demand for hay continues 
moderate, and there is very little that 
more than $17 # ton. We quote choice prime hay 316 
#17; common to good $15a@l6c; Bastern fine 315416; 
poor do $13@14; damaged, as to quality; Eastern 
swale $10411. Rye straw, choice, $10420; oat 
$9411 # ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. l4, 1885 


Carefally 

















Beeswax. Old Metal, Rags, Pa- 
Yellow, ¥ B&B. .30 @. 3% per Stock, &c. 
White, ¥® . .40 @. 55 |Old Copper,¥®B 8 @. 11 

oul. Barge: $8: it 
> --3@. 3) 

Cannel, ¥ton 1000 @1600 | pewter, wh .6 @. 15 

Anthracite, # 2000 tbhe— Fine or ‘ 

a , 500 @ 5 50 Zinc, Wb. . .2j@ 3 
Sou, 2 0 0 ON , Sc’plIron,cwt. & @. 90 
cargo, » + -475@50 1) po. light, ewt.50 @. 60 
Coffee. Cast Iron, cwt. 50 @. 55 

. .18 @. 20 | White rags, Wb4@. 5) 

Mocha, ¥ & a a Colored do. ¥ h 2 . & 
Java, «222 +I8@. 21 6 4 
Maracaibo, . .94@. 114| Folded newsp’sh1 @. 1) 
DSS ose bu Os B one eh SP, £ 3} 

ss anilla rope 3@. 3 
Cotton. Soft woolragsh 6 @. 6} 
Upland. Guif.| Old carpets, &c.b4 @. 5 
4 pe 

Ordinary,. . . -81@. 10) Waste woolens, \@ 

madiing, oe 148 113) Petroleum. 

Oi, ooo + 0 SO* ™ lCrade 51 6 

Domestics. Refined... 8lg 7 
Sheetings and Shirtings— do. cases . .10 @. 10} 

Heavy#4 ...74@. do. hightest .& @ 7) 
Medinm 44. .6)@. 7 |Naptha ....10@. 11 
| Drills, brown . .84@. a Produce. 

Print cloths ..2j@. 3 a ie - + 

Cotton Flannels 7 @ ? Apples,bbl. . 1 ch je 

Prints, fancy 5@. 65 one ee. 38. 5 

~—e a8 sliced, ¥@b..4@. 6 
— evaporated, th 6 @. 8} 
Cod, ¥ qtl— Butter, ¥ bh— c 
Georges » «400 @ 450 Creameries 24 @. 30 
Dry Bank .225 @ 250) prmVt.&N.Y.24 @. 26 
Nova Scotia3 00 @ 3 25 fair to good .22 @. 24 
| N.Foundl’d.. @. - common ,.,,.15@. 2 
| Hake ....175 @ 200 Western. ..16 @. 18 
| Haddock . .150 @ 175 bakers’ ,..10@. 13 
| Pollock te 175 @ 250 | Beans, ¥ bushel— 
| Mackere]— Smalland ex! 40 @ 1 80 
| No. 1,¥ bbl18 00 @2500 | Yellow eyes 190 @ 25 
|} No.2... .1000 @lz00 Mediums .135 @ 155 
| No.3 ...700@ 800 Red Kidneys2 25 @ 240 

Alewives . .300 @ 350 | Cheese, ¥ b— 

Salmon— f — factory 12 @. 13 
| No. 1,¥ bbl 12 00 @13 00 airtogood .11@ Ii14 
Herring— ‘ farm dairy ..7 @. 10 

Scaled, ¥ box 12 @. 16 Ge «wes ste 6 
Pickled, bbl 200 @ 250 | Cranber’s,bbl 12 00 @17 00 
Flour and Meal. | Eggs,# doz. .24 @. 30 

Western sup .275 @ 325 , Limed. . ..W@ 21 

, oon Jnions, ¥ bbl 200 @ 250 

Common ext .3 40 @ 379 | poratoos— 

Minnesota . .525 @ 650 ¥ bush 45 @ 55 
| Patents ...525@600/] Cyr wipioso « 400 

Roller Flour.450 @ 525 |pouitry'vh . 8 @. 1 

St.Louis. . .475 @ 52 | pickice’y bbe 
Ohio&Indiana4 75 @ 5 00 a ’ 

ee P Coarse « «2 «+ @1000 
| Michigan . .435 @ 500 seadinen a 13 00 
| Oat Meal . .425 @ 475 fine * 16 00 17 00 
| Rye Flour . .350 @ 400 ae ey 

Corp Meal 245 @ 260 |,mixed..... alt 00 

. a ty | Vinegar, gal 14 @. 2 

Fruit. } Provisions. 
| Almonds— De: 88 
|” Soft shell . .13 @. 16 ae on on 1100 @12 00 

— t adhe bled 31 = ° “. West. ext. 1150 @12 25 

| Dateeve 4g. 6 |p rlate. . .1300 gis 
nag? shad % Pork, prime . 12 50 @13 

Pea Nuts ... 5@. 6 Mess 13 25 @13 75 

| Figs, drums. .10@. 12 | (ear? 5 11500 41600 
Layers «+ e 16 is a4 Backs. . . 1600 @16 50 

Lemons,¥ box 2 50 @ 350 Lard, tce,¥ B . 7ia 53 
| Oranges,¥ box] 75 @ 300 | “WC oe ‘nie’ 5 
Raisins, layer 325 @ 3 35 ms Ja Ss = it 
| Loose Muse 2 80 ) yo |Hams,smoked 10h@. 11} 
oose J cite 2 @<- Hogs, dressed big. 6 
a he Salt—¥ hhd. 
| ¢ aoe gy! Se Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 

& C0. 36 we Fie rpool ..100 @115 


Mink, N.E.dark75 @ 100 | 


do. pale. . .-35 @. 50 bag, fine . .150 @ 250 














numbers are leaving for New Mexico and other ; af fs : 4 F ‘ ; 
oe i i trade of the port of New York for the year | Muskrat,winter,1] @. 12 yoy 

points in the Southwest. ; ° “yy kits ...+++ 2@- 3 |Corrected by Schlegel & 
Sheet Tails eee 1884, show that while craft carrying our Na- | pox, red. . 100 @ 125 5 Fottler. 

: . . . had a ls » ghare j 3i- | » » ee «27> @ 100 I[Clov » 4 he 2h 

ONE IN THREE says the late Dr. Clendening, tional colors once had a large : share of busi- | tool osm a | ~ Clover, red ee . = 

show symptoms of Heart Disease. Why not use | DSS, last year only two American vessels Car- | House cat. ..10@. 25| Alsike..... @. 25 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, it has cured thou- | ried grain from New York to Europe. The | Beaver skins. 300 @ 600 |Grass,¥” bush— 

sands, why not you? $1.00 per bottle. Free | vessels of the third, fourth and fifth rate pow- | Otter S00 +600 gq ‘> Herds . + +175 @ 190 

pamphlet of F. E. Ingalls, Cambridge, Mass. ers of Europe, carry more grain from New | ages ee. et 2s= angering ee S 1: 

= York than our vessels do. Portugal, Spain, cub «+ +100 @400/ Red Top,bag2 50 @ 3 00 

liscellan ous It , Italy, Denmark and Belgium are far ahead, | —. appar y egy ak Pe en 

ah cous J ems, yet in 1880 there were seven nations whose | Fisher... .500 @ 800] K.I. Bent... @ 300 

: ——— : bottoms carried less than ours. | Buffalo Robes— Ky. Blue «.+ @ 300 
| Unlined, . 1000 @18 00 Orchard. ...s @ 250 
te The public debt statement for Decem-}| . | | Lined. . . 1200 @25 00 Buckwheat, bu 7 O12 
ber shows an increase of $600,000 instead of | TWENTY-FIVE Per CENT STRONGER THAN ANY | reecnags Bye, yinter, bushi @ 100 
lecrease OrHeR Bvutrer Cor OR.— Burlington, Vt., May | Corn, ¥ 56 hs— wh y we | a zy 
a ¢ . 3d, 1882.—1 hereby certify that I have examined Yellow .. .58°@. 60 flex &: ag - 50 > 2 a 
x . >: > P ne xSeed ,. .25 3 
te It is said that not a pound of igg, hae the Butter Color prepared by Wels, Richardson & No. 1 mixed 56 @. 57 | Linseed, Am, 140 @ 150 
vet been gathered from the Hud So. and that the same is free from alkali or any | No.2 mixed. . 6. _ Calcute&. 1 80 Gg Iw 
yet been gathe om e tiudson -» | other substance injurious to health; that I have | Ungraded . .51 @- 53 |Qanary, Sicily 275 @ 300 
and there are no present appearances of any. | compared it with some of the best of the other | Steamer . «53 @. 55 | MustardSeed. .8 @. 10 
Dealers are very much discouraged. Butter Colors in the market, and find it to be more | Oats, .. 2+ 36 @. 2 Spices 
ga : te than twenty-five per cent stronger in color than | ee phe, 4 Cassia Pg = 4 
te The chair shop of Smith, Day & Co., | the best of the others. ee oo S06 a ee. se wie. 19 
at Baldwinville, with all the machinery, and | 1 am satisfied that it is not liable to become ran- | Shorts, ¥ ton 1650 @18 00 |Ginger .... 94@. 11 
large amount of stock and finished goods, was cid, or in any way to injure the butter. I have ex- | Fine Feed. . 1600 @17 00 Mace oe ee 0 SQ. S 
burned last Saturday ; lo $32,000 amined it after two months free exposure to the | Middlings. .18 00 @2000 |Nutmegs ...46 @. 4 
= ¥; 1088 Go2,UU. air in a place liable to large changes of tempera- | Cotton Seed Meal— * Pepper «+. .15 @. 154 
te The total gold coin in circulation in the ture, and found no trace of rancidity, while other >i. * * 9650 2; 4 Starch. 
United States on the first of January, accord- kinds similarly exposed become — en Hay —¥ 2000 bs bday ho b . .64@. z 
. y ’ 3 ‘ z ¢ aps , ; - A. - 4IN. . < — a orn, oe e 23a. 5 
ing to Mr. Bure hard’s statement, was $563,- Prof. Chemistry, University of Vermont. East.& North.12 00 @17 00 | Potato, Wh. ..3@. 34 
213,573; silver, $264,106,699. - - At — Scales—retail. | Sugar. 
Country Hay— : 2 

™ A ° ° os 1. . 7 ba Muscovado— 

t#’ The money invested in mining and Gl A k t | ¥ton.. .1500 @2000 |Cuba ove ; 

S tialien intestitanall . =, B- ie ares, Straw, 100s 100g 175 | Fairtog’dref dia. 4 

manufacturing industries of the South in 1884, — Prime refining 4;@. 5 

aggregates the enormous sum of $1(5,269,- = | . Saaies anak Heine. gcemirifugal . Sig. 54 

F cerkela, . iad . . x Calcutta cow, ¥ bh— efined,cube .. @. 64 

500, divided among fourteen States. BOSTON RETAIL PRI CES, Slau hter . .12}@. 18 Powdered . re 6 

" . . ; ° ° : : : | ead green .. @. 4 jranulated «. @. 6 

Ee One result of the consolidation of the Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. | B. Ayres, dry 22 @. 23 | Coffee crush .4jg. 6 
Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, was iriccaccuas Sere | RioGrande . .20)@. 21} Tallow. 

° gi ° > C(DNESDAY,« ° ° y . , 
the discovery that the receiving cashier of the eneaniieh wade te we wie “~~ ret ag —— dry . = 3 . - Rendered, ¥b .6 @. 6} 
latter c . = "i S s ‘ -e ) 4 00 tp, No. 7 ~~ ese eer - Gre a to ad & we ° 
ssaenan of ama atan a embezzler to the 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, Goat oe ++ +2 G. 60 — Sens ° . 

ad . Poultry and Game ; H. Birnp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, | oney- . . 
3 : : pees : oe ee bine Formosas . . .32 @. 65 
ter It is alleged that extensive dynamite | 707, Lard and Hams; Cnosny, Bros. & Co., Nos. | Northe VB ..16 @. 25 |Gunpowder,¥ 20 @. 45 
plots against Englishmen have been discov- | 5” © 5% Sutter, Cheese and Kggs; SANDS, FURBER & | Strained, ¥ th 16 @. 25 — +2 +20 @. 45 
ered in and about Pittsburg, and that the mat- | ©°-» Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK | Hops. Teen Hyson . iB :: 33 
ter will be laid before the authorities at | *JO%™S, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & | 1994,,,,, , .13 @. 19 |Hyson Skin . .10 @. 25 
Washington Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) | Leather Souchong ...18 @. 55 
. é . A Ool see 015 @. 565 

Rs Butter, Cheese and Eggs. | Sole, B. Ayres. 21 @. 24 pomeny be 4 40 
_ EF The flax seed crop of the past season | putter, y m— |Cheese, ¥..15 @. 20 | Common ..21@. 23 |Amoys ::: 220 a. 28 
in this country is said not to exceed 7500| Lump, ...25@. 50| Sage, ....16@. 20 | a. pele se Gs "Tobacco 

> rice 7 > 21.68 j Creamery, . .30 @. 33 | Brie,each,... @. 30 | Upper, in rough— 7 “te 

Slay 81.359 a oe see oe —— “ Prime tu 4 + +26 @. 30 Neufchatel, ea. @. 5 | I —_— + «21 @. 27 |¢ 2 Mass. ey oe 

J oe i a er, e average 2d quality,. .20 @. 25 |Eggs,@ doz. .33 @. 35 | Oak.....23@. #8 /| Yommon ..1l@ 
price for the year was $1.46. common, '. .18@. 20| Cape, ....38 @. 40 "ane 51 | repre + 
ough... 48 @. 51 | ME. + e+ 20 @. 35 
: Fruits and Berries. finishe ; 5 | Selections 40 45 
te The topographical survey of Massachu- ; bc @ Finished . .60 @. 8% ae Fh Bo 
setts is sapented 0. be eapine satisfacto- | GPeiberrice gi 15 6. 20 Lemons “y doz 10 9. 20 [ seem; sees ae Me. .? 
‘ § Orv eresst 8 ranberries, qt 15 @. 20 Lemons oz 10 @. 20 | Lime. Bees -ORG- 14 
rily, and will be completed within three years, | Cocoanuts,ea .5@. 8 Oranges, ¥ doz 50 @. 75 og | Havana seed 24 @. 50 

. 1 Th ow ae be | Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 105 | Leaf—Choice .11 @. 18 
as estimated. us far7. 0 square miles have Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. | Lumber. Good Westernl0 @. 12 
been surveyed. Almonds, ¥ th. 20 @, 30 ;Prunes, ¥ bh . .8 @. 20 | Pine, clear . 2500 @60 00 | — & med. 8 @. 10 

a . 5 : Apples, # hb ..8 @. 12 |Peaches,¥b .30@. 35 | GCoarseNo.5 1600 a17 00 |,, UBS + +++ -6@. 9 
te Henry M. Guild, who formerly lived in | Castana,y® .. @. 10 | #gtcan...20@. 35 | Refuse . . 13.00 a15 00 | Havana... .75 @ 125 
Dedham, Mass., committed suicide in Cincin- ang fg : . a. 4 a en a 4 a. = Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 | ee eae 218. 674 
sie age E . ° Jates, ee @.! __Valencias, b10 @. 16 Spruce— | food and Bark. 
nati Thursday night, through grief at losing Figs, # Tb ++ 615 @. 30 |Shagbarks, ¥ qtl0 @. 12 | “Nos. 1 & 2, 1250 @13 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord 
his place as Cashier of the First National Bank | Filberts, ¥ ® .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 @. 20 | Refuse . . 1000 @1200 | Bark. hemlock10 00 @13 00 
of that city. . — vb. > @. = . es gre aos a. 4 | Hemlock boards— | Wood —y <a 4 Se 
: ecams, ».....14@. Zante cur’nts, @. | Nos.1 &2. 1000 @1250 aa ps. << 40a 
te The farmers of Poland,. Me., are en- Vegetables. me mend ° = @ 950 Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 

: ‘ ° : g ys x ad ooring boards— Bz apie 
deavoring to establish a butter factory. A | Beans, ¥ pk. .63 @. 75) bushel . .75 @ 100 | Nos.1& 2. 3000 @33 00 Want, zs se - 4 
locality and building have been secured, and re da Ps “. 7 o pane: va 48 | -qhefuse . +2000 62200) Soft 450 @ 500 
o's : hip arly spe ° ll ‘a es,ea. .6 @. yeet, a. ‘apt ee Fe 
It 18 expected to have the factory in operation Carrots, # pk » + @. 15 |Radishes, # beh. @. 10 ——. 40 00 @55 00 Wool. 
by the first of February. Contidowers, ea * @. 50 «ity Thyme— Sap do. . .3300 @50 00 | Ohio and Pennsylvyania— 

Celery, bch . .15 @. 20 Oh ceceee ° s se P Picklock. , . 3 37 

t= The Louisville & Nashville freight and | Cucumbers,ea.. @. 15 |Salsify,beh .. . s. 10 | Shingles hes bo 4th Choice XX ; * 3: 35 

passenger depot at Nashville, Tenn., was | Kéttuce, ¥ head 5 @. 10 |Squashes— 9. 2 | Mate... 206260) Himx ...26 3 
“ ri : ’ eee @e ave ’ i oe e coon e 4 

burned last Saturday night with all the sheds, Peas, split, ¥ qt - @. 10 | Hubbard,B.. @. 3 | Molasses. Seana ae 4 : = 

100 loaded cars, all the freight in the depot, | Potatoes, ¥pk . @. 30 |Turnips,Wpk.. @. 2 | now Cuero ‘ = a. = Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 

: : “ng ee 28 @. A oxtre CX: : 
and Lincks’s hotel adjoining. The property Meats--Fresh, CGlenfeages cc” 3 23 —— —_ + = 
loss will reach $150,000. oat — ee.0 ee ime Porto Rico . 20 @. 40 Medion 02 DG * 32 

£ . . - 2 3, ee - i Nails. Jommon ,. .25 » 26 
te Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says| Round do... 15 @. 20) foreqr, YB .8@. 10 | 104 to «od Other Western— — 
in his New Year’s message to the city council ee, sonst oe 4 :. 15 PR} a + +17@. 20 |  ¥y 100 hs. .210 @ 220 Fine and x 2 @. 2 
. o. ’ | ’ | | > Mee ed + 32 
that the Brooklyn Bridge does not pay, and| Souppieces. .6@. 8 | Roast & steak11 @. 13 oil. | Common. . 25 4 26 
must earn $225,000 a year in order to pro- Mm”. PETE. e- a. | ag +7@. . iatewt, Am. .50@. o | Pulled extra. .25 @. 33 
: * 2 : 4 “4 slet, sheep,e ° ek , oe? @. rude sperm .88 @. 90 Superfine . ,% - 
vide the sinking fund required by law for the | Lamb— | Veal, hind qr ® 17 @. 20 | Do. whale. .61 @. 63 Noi eee ++ 18 
bonds issued by the two cities, hind qr, #.10 @. 15 | foreqr....10@. 15 Refined do. .66 @. 68 |Combing fleece 35 @. 38 
a P 3 2 4 fore qr. ¥ b $@. 12 loins, ....15@. : | Sperm, winter 91 @. 96 | Fine delaine. .35 @. 37 
t= The Irish dynamiters in this country | Lard,leaf,¥t 7@. 9 | Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 Do. bleached 97 @ 100 California... 9 @. 25 
have taken to quarreling among themselves,| Tried, +++ +9 @- 10! Lard, West. Ex 60 @- 63 |Texas. . . .-15 a. 2 
en - ‘ Nos. 2. .53 @. 55 |Canads od. 2 < 
and on Friday last, Captain Thomas Phelan, Mente--Galt, Smoked, Ac, | Extra Boston 62 @. 65 | ryt “4 + - 
a western editor, was assaulted and nearly net hone = e: - pena ty Fd : ‘? Neatsfoot ¥ gal.60 @. 90 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 29 
. : 9 ’ . » . . a. one B . - @. | 
killed in O’Donovan Rossa’s office in New| ghoulders,# 10 @. 12 | Pigs’ feet, ¥% . @. 8 REMARKS.—The general business situation im 
York, by another of the gang. m ,- ¥ _ we :. = sonene. 4 > a. - proves slowly, but advices from all points indicate 
A, . eef, corne — ologna 2@. cl caggrte lle 3 isch agen 
t= Thomas E. O. Marvin of Portsmouth, Smoked,#.20 @. 25 |Tripe,¥% ., 8 @. 12 | that it is improving, though buyers are cautious and 
agent for the New Hampshire State Society Tongues, #% .13 @. 15 conservative. Local trade, in some lines of business: | 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has Poultry and Game. has decidedly increased, and a very hopeful fee ling | 
lately medic his fourth annual trip through the Chickens, ¥% . 12 @. 20 Pigeons. ¥ doz? ! @ 275 prevails both among merchants and manufacturers. | 
rs A : ° . 8, choice, h20 @. 25 squabs, # pr. 75 100 The . bet i ; | 
White Mountain lumbering region, and finds Fowl ¥ ® pes | $: 15 Pigs ock'g, en i 50 3 3 00 4 oe an ae oon Pes aa Mo ge in oe 
5 . o,° ° . ue ) > e ’ennsylvania co os 
a great improvement in the condition and bg at . 4 $: _ avs 10@. 15 | coffee market is quiet, but prices remaia ite. "There 
treatment of horses and cattle. , Green, * urseys,— é has been considerable speculative movement in c 
Grouse, ¥ pr. 100 @ 125 choice, ¥ B® 15 @. 20 | put prices of spot lots cennin substantially me my 


te Reports of the Inspectors of the Colo 
rado Cattle Growers’ Association show that 
60,000 beef cattle were shipped out of the 
State in 1884, and that 40,000 were killed in 
the State for home consumption. This is the 
first time that accurate statistics have ever 
been given of the number of cattle marketed 
in Colorado, and they show that it is not so 
large as generally estimated. 


te New England ice dealers have sent a 
memorial to Congress, praying for the con- 
firmation of the Spanish American treaty, and 
declaring that it would open, in Havana alone, 
amarket ‘‘for 50,000 tons of ice, all from 
New England, and all by American sailing 
vessels, giving employment to 100 vessels, 
large sailing schooners, and the nursery of 
American seamen from Cape Cod and Cape 
Ann.” 


te" Judge Maguire of the Supreme Court 
of California, has decided that Chinese child 
ren born in this country are entitled to ad- 
mission to the public schools. The decision 
is based on the Fourteenth Amendment and 
also on the State law, which provides that all 
children shall have equal facilities for educa- 
tion in the public schools. The decision 
created quite a sensation. 


t= The New Orleans Exhibition appears 
to be in a precarious condition financially, and 
a mass meeting of the citizens of New Orleans 
was held last Thursday night, to raise money 
for it. or me pac = Burke made a 
speech, stating on January Ist all the 
money the t or had been 
expended, and a debt of $250,000 had been 
contracted, bad weather and a comparativel 
small attendance ing matters worse 

day. Fine weather now set in, and with 
the money furnished to pay its obligations, the 


Cod, dry,¥®..8 @. 10 | 


Clams, ¥ gall . . @. 75 |Scallops,#@ qt... @. 35 
Green turtle,# th @. 25 |Lobster,W@bh... @. 10 
Halibut, smkd,¥ & @. 17 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Fins, ¥ eee @. 8 gall ...120@140 
Herrings,do. ¥ dz @. 20 |Salmon,smkd 820 @. 25 
Scaled, # box . @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— Tbe sseee @. 124 
Salt,each ... @. 8 
Fish--Fresh. 
Bass, @% ...15 @. 2 |Haddock,¥?B..@. 8 
Bluefish, .#@t% . @. 10 |Halibut,@B .18 @. 25 
Cod, ¥ «see @. 8 |Pickerel, VB. 12@ 15 
ickled,¥’ B.. @. 8 |Red Snapper, . @. 125 
fopgues,¥ 2. @. 15 |Salmon,B... @. 3 
cheeks, ¥ & @. 10 |Smelts,?%. .10 @. 15 
liver oil, qt @. 40 |Tautog,#¥ Bb... @. 10 
ek,?bB.. @. 8 |Trout,salmon,¥% @. 17 
Eels, VB... @. 12 | Whitefish,¥B . @. 17 
Flounders, ea @. 10 | 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Salt, # kit .350 @ 450 














BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. lH, 1885. 

The produce market is quiet, but prices remain firm 
for all leading staples, aud there is a fair distributing 
trade. 
Butter.—Receipts of the week 7591 pkgs and 2411 
bxs. The market for fine fresh grades continues firm, 
and quotations are a trifle higher. All grades of held 
stock are quiet, and barely steady, and long dairies are 
dull and weak. We quote choice fresh made cream. 
eries at 26@30c, with some choice makes at 3lc; good 
summer creameries at 24@25c; selected dairies at 25a 
26c; fair to good do at 22a@24c; straight dairies at 15@ 
20c; Western at 16@18c; ladle ed and imitation 
creamery at 12@18c, and bakers’ grades at 10@13c ¥ & 
Cheese.—Receipts of the week 2163 boxes 2 bbls. 
The market is quiet, and there is no change to note in 
_— We quote choice Northern 12j)4@12\c; fancy 

3c; lower grades according to quality; Western 11} 


@12c. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 2287 boxes and 185 
bbis. There has been a fair demand, and fresh stock 
is scarce and firmly held. We quote fresh Eastern at 
; Northern at 26@27¢; New York and Vermont 
at ; and Western at 24@25c; limed Eastern 20@ 








se to $35,000,000. 


t would soon have everything in 
good . The Board of Managers would 
a subscription with $25,000. 














ed. There has been decidedly more activity in the 
market for cotton goods; new goods are just ‘openin 
and jobbers are purchasing more freely; woolen pes | 
show no change, but there is an increased demand 
from clothing manufacturers. There is more activity 
in the fish market, with no change to note in prices of 
any kind of fish, but a good demand and firmer feel 
ing for mackerel, especially for extras and Nol. The 
fiour market is strong, and prices are quoted higher on 
all grades, with a more active market. Corn has ad- 
vanced, and the demand has increased; oats are firm 
and unchanged; rye is selling in smalllots at unchang.- 
ed prices; shorts are quoted higher and firm. Hops 
are firmer, and buyers are beginning to make more in- 
quiry for bright lots. Hides have been somewhat 
mere active, and there is a firmer feeling. Leather is 
quiet, and prices are weak. There is no change to 
note in the lumber market. Molasses continues dull 
and quotations are nominal. Linseed oil is in moder- 
ate demand and unchanged; lard oil firm and in in 
creased request; sperm and whale oils are firmer, but 
quotations are unchanged; petroleum is quiet and 
steady. There is a good demand for pork at a shade 
higher figures; beef also is strong and advancing 
lard is without change; smoked hams a shade lower. 
Raw sugars are firm and more active; all grades of 
refined are in good demand, and prices are sustained. 
Japan and Formosa teas are firm, and in improved 
demand. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New Yerk, Jan. 13.—Cotton dull and lower; up- 
lands ordinary 8 13-16c; do good ordinary 10 1-1é6e: do 
low middling 10jc; do middling 11 1-16c; Orleans or. 
dinary 9 1-l6c; do good ordinary 10 5-16c; do low mid 
dling lic; do middling 11 5-l6c. Flour—market less 
active and scarcely so firm, but prices are without de. 
cided change ; No 2 at $2 50@2 55; superfine Western 
and State at $2 7043 15; common to good $3 1543 70; 
good to choice $3 754575; white wheat Western ex. 
tra at $5 2545 75; Ohio $3 15@575; St. Louis $3 156@ 
575; patent Minnesota $5 504600. Southern $3 50a 
590. Rye flour firm; superfine at $3 254350. Corn 





meal steady; yellow Western $3 00@3 25, and Brandy. | Prices firm. A sinall lot wei 

wine $3 254330. Wheat—market lower, leading to | $5 per head. A lot by A. P ioe 200 Bs oe sold at 
Sry gp te 5 wes Se; Nol STORE PIGs AND FAT Hoos.—A } per b. 

Ne2 ALM bee 4 ssses tie 1 nb poh S8c; / on Wednesday, and owners tried light run of pigs 
white State 9c. Kye tirm; State at Gse. iio rates. Sales from $1 5043 50 per head. Pet begear 
firm; choice two-rewed State at 6lc. Corn—lower ve < H cooly. with more than 19,000 head for the 


and less active, also speculation less active; No2 at 





2le; do 20@21c; Western do 19@20c. 53c. Oats lower and dull; No3at 354c; No 3 white undred - 

Beans.—The market sustains a steady tone, with | 37c; No 2 at 36j¢; mixed Western 38¢; white | ™arket. Prices 8@10c per b. pounds at 
receipts of choice lots well sold Yellow eyes are | Western 38@4ic; white State 30@4lc. Pork firm; 
nigeey We quote large hand- beans at $155 | mess on the spot at $13 374.413 50; back at $15 50 NORTHERN SHEEP. 
$ 60 # bush ; choice small hand- do at $1 180; eo. Beef quiet. Beef hams firm at $19. Tierce Pri 

; screened do $1@1 40; hand- me- f dull; city extra India mess at 21423. Cut meats #1 ne el Lambs, in lots, 1h@5ic y B, or 
stems cee) iret. tes mereaes 2102s | sheath raters be fas eats ee rash ate | werhern goats 0 
w-eyes and improv . es nominal, long clear & - firm | Northern flocks are received full 

2 10@2 15; red ys at $2 25g2 40 ¥ bushel. with less doing; Western cn the spot at $7 15; the question comes to our ears, i priges an teds 





JANUARY 17, 1885. 


will sell for | 


straw | 


er at $3 by J.C. 
each; 1 new milch cow $45, by A. Pp. 
























of sheep by Adams & (¢ hapman. 
stock and mileh cows was quite gc 
working oxen 


I 7 market for store 
. : ~d. sales of 1 pair 
: ken gth 7ft 2 in, weight 3'00 ths, ¢ 35 
gth 6 ft 10 in, weight 2900 ths, “at $15. by “iD ie S 
mer. Sales of 1 pr oxen for work, gth7 fi 1 in. w oh 
3200 tbs, at $140; 1 pr 6 ft 7 in, 2700 ths, at @119: 6 A 4 
in cattle, 2400 ths, at $112, by H. M. Taft. Sales of 1 
pr cattle gth 6 ft 6 in, 2400 ths, at $115; 1 pr 7 ft cattle 
2900 Re, at $137 50; lnew milch cow $33; 1 farrow 
cow $20, by J. H. Fogg. Sales of 3 new milch cows at 
$62, $70 and hi each, by A. Williamson. Sales of 
milch cows $35450, by Breck & Wood. Sales of y let 
cows $35465, by J.S. Henry. Sales of 2 sprin m ‘at 
$37 50 each ; 4 milch cows at $47 50 each: 3 et ese 
each, by Aldrich & Johnson. A. N. Monroe oid’ 
steers av 1272 bs, at 6jc; 15 do ay 1408 ths at 6le; 15 do 
av 1251 ibs at 5he. Sales of 11 steers av 1225 the at 5 ~* 
by E. H. Eames. Sales of milch cows and spri os 
from $404.60 per head, by A. Stone. _— 


weight 


’ 


New MILCH Cows, AND SpR 
sales of cows were from $40450 ger bend, Cand y be 
a very faircow. The supply not as heav nal. 


Scie come with eaves at $45 cach'SY ttt 


Brigham. Sales of 2 new mile 
yumerre at = as 3 for $35, $45 and 855, by Libs 
errill. Sales o hy Mer ns gj 
rr a Wehe Rn cow at $22, and 1 spring. 


Sa 


les of 3 Ppineers at $40 
y. 


VEAL CALVES.—Supply the lightest of the season. 





Live PouLtTRY.—Only a few h 


























































city steam at $6 9547 00; refined $7 454@7 70. Batter bet ngs a ae yey We look for 
firin; State 1a20c; Western 9@35e, Cheese firm; oe e .. = Re To oth few weeks. Dealer 
caste > ora ry s la7e; Western flat 2 Jee , as » OF their poorest specimens 
Rosten Yalse; creamery skim a to get them out of the way, and no wonder A oh ~ 
. ss run so low on certain low grades. There were a few 
Chicago, Jan. 13.—Flour steady; chotce to fancy | very fine flocks on sale, and we noticed sales at plump 
white winters @4 250475; Michigan winters $3 50@ | 5jc Wh. Sales of 100 sheep that averaged 77) the at 
425; low grade winters $2 254500; fancy Western | 3jc # tb, by R. E. French, agent; sales of 97 « = ond 
spring extra $3 2543 75; good to choice spring extras | yearlings, weighing 9670 ths at Se live, fed by vat 
$3 0043 50; Minnesota bakers’ $3 2543 75; common to | ard of Bethel, Vt; sales of 25 black bucks ay 90 » 
good Minnesota $3 0043 40; low to choice spring su 2}c; another lot average &3 fh« at not far from 
perfine $2004a275; good to fancy Minnes»ta patent | sales of 115 sheep and lambs, weight 0750 te. at 4 
$4 5045 25. Rye flour $3 0043 25. Wheat unsettled; | & by W.5S. Mann; sales of 55 sheep, av 10% the a 
No 2 Chicago «pring 70, as80kc; No3 do 8\c; No 2 red | 0 sheep and lambs, average 80 the at 4c, by 
Sle; No3do@8c. Corn easier, 36)437)c. Oats lower; | Henry, sales of $1 sheep weighing 3190 ts at 
No 2 white 20,@%0)c. Rye higher; No2in store 58c. H. W. Robinson; sales of 100 sheep and lambs a 
Barley higher; No 2 in store 63@65c. Pork opened | ths at 4c ¥ by A. I’. Libby. 
higher, bat fell back to $1187)@1200. Lard higher, : : 
$6 7744680. Boxed meats steady; shoulders $4 904 HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, &« 
5 8 i 5 th; cle 6 6 45. ‘ [a7 
» 00; short rib $6a6 024; short clear $ 6 4046 46 Brighton hides, 7474; country do, heavy . 
Milwaukee. Jan. 13, 188. — Flour— buoyant. | —@6; cow hides, 6a6\ce Wh; calf skins —q 
Wheat weak; No2 Milwaukee 78}c. Corn nominal; | ®. Tallow—Brighton, 5)@6}c; country, %\ a4 Ww 
No 3, Oats dull; No 2 white 30jc. Rye strong; | err fat hogs, 4ja@5e # Bb; Store pigs, 5allc at ret 
No 1, 57\c. Barley firm; No2 spring 53) @53\c. Pro sucking pigs $1.50@2.50 ea; Northern dressed “ 
visions higher. “Mess pork $1215. Lard—prime @5ic. Sheep Skins 50@85c. Dairy skins 5 
steam $678. Hogs steady, 84 15a4 45. Lamb skins 50490. 
| Cincinnati, Jan. 13, 1885.—Pork easier, $12 25 GENERAL REMARKS.—There wer 
| Lard in good demand, $680. Bulk Meats quiet; | in from the country direct to the but slaug 
shoulders $4 874; short rib $6.37); short clear $675. | expecting that the latter will pay a good market 
} Bacon in light demand; shoulders $575; short rib | forthem. Butchers are not over anx to ha 
| sides $7 124; short clear $7 62). Hogs quiet; common | tle sent them, but had rather see the wk 
and light $3 60@4 60; packing and butchers’ $4 454 | then and there to fix upon a price We 
4 80. | er that there is any material change i 
pl > * cattle; the supply was ample, and a fair 
ticed The sheep market was not at 
REVORT OF THI | opening, but as butchers found they « 
their own prices, they had, in a meas 
| mi . 
| BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKEET. | somewhere nea: what owners consicde 
At Brighton and Watertown. bie ree oom nt Some we A gag | a 
| BY GEO. J. FOX. is firm at previous rates, and the sup; i 
| 3 M wholly from the West. Keecipts heavy M 
| Kor the week including Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1884. | are selling quite well. Veals in demand. 1 
| Amount of stock at market :— of live poultry is now light, and is not re 
| Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals, | the present time, when the market is crow 
This week, .. . 3,030 11,475 81 19,516 236 | Western dressed 
| Last week ... . .3,180 8,758 162 19,854 My | 
| One y’rago, Jan. 16, 3 416 14,205 SS 15,562 241 | 
| Horses, . . ++ + « . 286 CATTLE MARKETS. 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. Chicago, Jan. 12, 1885.—Catthe—mark: 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. > 5 1 to choice, &5 75 e 
Maine .... »22l 70 | R. Island & Conn.13 _ to good, #5a5 40: f ' ine 6 
New Hampshire 177 867 | Western. . . 2,255 DD Te eee on? ee wer % 
Vermont . 219 2,881] Camada. « « « $3 3044 00, feeders, i e n 
Massachusettes . 101 151 | Provinces, .. — — | rough packing, $4 25a44 packing a 
New York... ## 91 ove oem | (DE UOES 71 t, oes 4 hk : 
Total se eee eee eee ooo + 68,000 11,475 | Sheep market m to fair, ¢ 
- : dium to g sho Ps 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e. = | Heuul "| o ! 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. | Jan. 13.—( 
Fitchburg . . 766 1,320 | Fastern ... . 262 470 grades dull y 
| Lowell si oo 1,726 | Boston & Maine — | 1450 ths, 3 rT » 
Bos.& Albany!,4!8 6,950} On foot & boats 50 common f ‘ . 
|N.Y.&N.E. — - — — | $2 404350; medium to good, @ ; 
Total «eee e eee ee eee « 0 3080 11,475 | 33 3004 00; feeders, 84 2004 5 iT masket 63 
atin > aan > - . —- lowe rough packing, #4 4 in ‘ 
| DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. | ping, @4 4044 70; light, $4 2544 50; «hipa, os 
Maine— Sheep market 10a 20 we im fu * 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais, | 300; Medium to good, $3 che St ad 
J.H. Fogg ..seceee 17 
iJ. Walker .. ese 16 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . 23 16 BUcsTON WOOL MARKET. 
D. P. Burton. . +e 5 . 
Re s4 a sas 38 «100 4 | Boston, January 12, 18 
Libby & Merrill a D8 80 1s The W market remains q te i 
Norton & Turner... + ly mand continues good, the sales of the week 
Nw. LL. Beseey «ss. + ing tt 412,500 the k t 
Chadburn & Weymouth 6 free lyers, at i working 1 Py 
Elwell & Brookings . ” 4; at current rate Z itisfactor 
J.G. Littlefield ...-. u 1 | an ere Is b ! 4 When ma 
Skillings & Brigham. . 10 fac can | present w cur 
W.C. Fisher. ... : 2 rate ippea g | lo so. | 
New Hampshire— inl rie in woolens has yet! 
as srougnt @ t t re Is conhdent tee 
E. F. Adden . . * the t , ! nde, which has} 
M. Pike «ss ees .° 1 g time past adually disappea 
J. QO. Sanborn . 22 ( , tl} reached in 1 
’ ach in i 
Geo. Harris .. +. +6 -s 4 ple 
H. A. Wiloox «2s ; 140 , The foreign advices indicate no chang: 
I B. Sargent. Q 1 tia ul. For desirable wool suited to the w 
S. F. Rossiter .«. ses t S ma vcturers, prices continue to be we 
Breck & Wood. .... ”) . 14 | Boston er has left Melbourne for Lon 
Aldrich & Johnson... 4 ut “9 | uble to fill his orders at a price that we 
Dow & Moulton ° 10 is port rhe new clip of Australia is als 
C. Philbrook . .. «+> 19 being deficient in body, tender, thin ar 
N. E. Winn «eee lt count of the severe drought that has | 
J.Y. Keazer. 2. sees » country, to which we have alluded ir 
G. Way «eciecevee i) Wool is cheaper here than at any 
Vermont— |} manufacturers should not hesitate 
J. H. Thomas ’ | selves with all the desirable lots of 
‘A B. Edw rds Aidan ' 47 |} market that can be bought at pre 
. - Ng ye ate ailing - aan rhe advices from California ir ate 
Martin & Squier . iy , 
M. G. Flander |} mand for wool at San Francis i 
Fee 6 6 eC 4 of spring and fall California a 1 
> 5 nse eo ee 6 Pd , | been taken in that market, an y 
Will Paeniel eos 90 ~ ‘ | 000 the There has been more rt 
— on to 100 in this market, the sales of the week at 
H. V Whipple on a ) 40 438,000 ths spring, and 40,000 ths f I 
MP. Whe -_. .* 90 taken the usual wide range The mos 
W. A. Farnham .. -. 6 100 of spring are held at 23.azte ¥ th 
. ’ . { 4 rhe sales of Ohio and Penns a fhe 
C. H. Kidder ..... 1 iv 1 f 
been to any extent, but | ur ! 
? ply l 3 ’ , 
N K a eeee , 7 main quite stead 
Sargent 2 sal eee ‘ “4 M- The demand for Combing and De 
4 8 saps reer : 4 4 ", | been light, but prices are steady a1 ! 
> BSTINES « oe + 2 “t- ™ " | ed Combing nothing of at nse 
. Pp } P ing \ seq 
-% — : : ‘o 67 lone, and for Kentucky and otl kind 
( . H penton iadaalis 1 ; 1 inally the same 
- = samc eee . - . rhe business in unwashed wools has 
A. B. Averell «se + = fair average prices no ul rr 
W.G. Townsend...» 4 
G. H. Sprig 1 ; | tinue te be made at low figure he scoure 
Cont. Aiea... : 100 covering the usual wide range of prices 
ET Saree at B&B. ° Phere has been a f lemat for pull 
, argent ...es 202 3 
- prices remain unchanged s choi 
g- + ae ° > - 1 und Maine supers have been sold at 
G W Br mail . 20 K? 10 | Principal transactions of the week ha 
° oh ai 4 12 ; range of 26 to 30c # tb for supers 
My A eae ae aim a 7 . ue There has been a fair movementin A 
_——~ oe we ~ but at prices that were not made public 
Massachusetts— 000 ths new toarrive. Carpet wools ha 
O. H. Forbush... ( and prices are nominal. Some 150,00 M 
J.S.Henry. «26s ‘6 jl 20 | nean have been purchased 
J.B. Shaws ccec y Sales and prices of the week have bee 
Scattering .».e«e«+ss-s 50 Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—Th« 
. : 0,000 tbs Ohio XX and al e at 35c; i 
New York— XX at 34c; 2000 ths Ohio XX and above 
D. Fisher . «ccs ) 0 6 tbs Ohio X at 32c; 15,000 ths Ohio X at 
H. W. Robinson ° 14 l 20,000 tbs Ohio X at 32@33c; and 25,000 ths UO 
Connecticut a+b v tt 
. ichigan Fleeces—The sales ine le 
J.McFlynn .. cw 13 Bras 
sle; and 26,000 ths X at 30c # ft 
Western— _ New York Fleeces—The sales 
Hathaway & Jackson 454 + -- | I , 
A. N. Monro sa 1749 850 ie: aind SO0REE tm ot Shade OP tear 
Farrell & McFlynn - » .. 19 pee 122,000 ths a VaSétc # tb, variou 
7. cee eee - aU000 Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sa 
come & se oo © : P 12,000 tbs fine Ohio delaine at 36« 1,500 
| Adams & Chapman... 1400 | t : 
aw } | laine a Ha36c: 7000 ths No col 
‘ AWICY « we we wee “<u l¢ > . 
E. H. cs EE Rl ile 200 | 4 i ibs unwashed combing at 
. Pena 17 payne - 
E.H. Eames .... a : ae Texas Wool—The sales include 45,000 the a 
anada— 8000 Ibs at I8c; 15,000 ths fu at lt 
F. Parsinault ..... 156 wy and 38,000 tbs at 15 alse W 0 
y erritory Wool—tThe sales includ tt 
FOREIGN TRADE.—We gather nothing favorable 45,000 ths at 19ha21c 168 400 ths ot tae re 
from the Liverpool cattle market; not an active de | i7avle wb ’ : : . 
mand, and values have fallen off jd or 14\c for the Unwashed and Unmerchantable Fleece 
vest cattle, and down to 6}d for medium steers. The | include 38,000 ths at 20a@26c; 80,000 the mediur 
Liverpool market is sometimes liable to be misrepre 2000 Ibs at 24c; 4000 ths at 204 he 5.000 Ibs N 
sented, in order to induce American shippers to in 7 lbs No 1 at 22hc; 1000 ths tine at 
crease their exports. For the past week the export ic; 1400 ths New Hampshire t 
cattle taken from our yards, amounted to 1677 head, | 25, ut 2 13.000 ths mediun t 
and 248 sheep. Dressed beef steady at 5}d, but mut ths at 1S423c: and 17,000 ths low at lluldct 
ton declined to 4d. J. A. Hathaway shipped on the California Wool—The saies include tt 
Palestine, 101 cattle, and A. N. Monroe 2v3 do. The at I8,a@2z3c; 11,000 ths spring at 20 00.000 Tt 
Siberian for Liverpool and Glasgow, with 204 cattle | on private terms; and 40,( 00 Ibs fail at 5 
by J. A. Hathaway, 409 doby A. N. Monroe. Steamer Pulled Wool The sales ine lude 22000 ths 
Bulgarian for Liverpool, with 282 cattle, by 435c; 1000 ths super at 300 3%c; 85,000 ths super 
Monroe The Boston City sailed with 186 cattle, 248 | v5c; 36,400 ths super at Sc; 4000 the X at 
ahi ep, by A. N. Monroe 000 Ibs super at 26a3 nd I 
: > rer at 26030 ind 41,000 the Calif ' 
NORTHERN CATTLE. eo) » 
‘ 0 ie sales 1 ile 10,006 ‘4 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. o2c, 33,000 ths at 40.050: ,000 Ibs at 4 i 
’ at 45a5%c; 1000 ths ; ( 11000 tt r 
Good oxen $8 00 a9 00 Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 Noiis and aamdolinn i ilex include ¢ N 
Fair to good? 00 @ 7 50 | Third quality. 400 @450 at 40445c; 9000 ths Noils at 427% 6,4 hs N 
Few pairs premium bullocks cece ef a2 private terms; 2500 1 ucks, &« wl 1 
Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Jan. 13, 1885 os ve 1c : 12,000 tbs sundric ats . . ‘ 
With the exception of the train of Western, all the soi vom — . . 
llve stock was at market considerably before daylight siatin ate Wovi Phe pases include 10000 ths 
lhe owners and buyers congregated at Union Market “feoeetien Cs pp the A a oe 
Hotel to discuss the state of the market; the former | (7) Sun on the spot, and 00 hs Medite 
to price their cattle and learn if they are up to the re« carpet on private terms.— Shi 
ommendation; and the latter, if any way anxious, to 4 
get the refusal of what they wanted There were con 
siderable many buyers present, which somewhat im FISH MARKEE". 
proved the tone of the market. Cattle were selling at ‘ 
plump last week’s rates and on some lots the owners Gloucester, Jun. 12, 1885 rhe market f 
were stiffer in price, and could obtain last week’s rates | {8h of all kinds continues quiet, and t fe in ur 
with but little urging. Oxen were selling fron yp to | tons is very dull, buyers t a vha " 
Sjave ¥ th, dressed weight, and ¥jc was obtained for a | *t@rting In with the new Asa 
few pairs of very fancy cattle; but such were especially | “provement in prices, as there A large stock of ul 
fine in flesh and bone. We anticipate some fine speci. | CUred fish on hand, There is a little improvement i 
mens of Northern cattle this winter and through the mackerel, as the stock on hand is comparative ight 
spring months Western cattle were selling at firm and there is considerable it tiry for them, whiel im” 
prices, mostly from 5,a5%c ¥ th, live weight served to slightly increase prices. The fresh fish mat 
ket has been good, and prices ha been high, as the 
SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. catch has bee nall Ver few changes in salt fish 
Clay Bros. had at market 2 oxen owned, fatted as eens ‘eon — Bee ss $4 ll ag £ ne 
slaughtered by themselves. The home weight was ee rae ‘aah, +4 4 29 _ Fp Apdeowe 
4250 ths; would girth 8 ft; in very good flesh, to cost | 3% >5’ a @ cn io oa wee wip et EO — 
ge D. W. b 75 am $25 per qt : haddock 
} " 
» #1754225, pollock # ) an(_ld hake #175 " 
Sales of 6 steers, averaging 1050 ths, at 44c live | *°*° ri L : 
by A. B. Edwards. — er a) ES Soe cee ae Si Semmes ane Om 
Sales of 12 beef cows, average 960 ths, at 3jc ¥ th, by ecg DB Bie eel | os: ss cad 
G. W. Brownell. sex; emonee 2 B; Enstera round 
erring, * 0 co do,3 ) 
Sales of 2 oxen to dress, 1 50 ths at 9c, and 4 oxen to I “a a it Osa gis ; 
to dress from 95041200 ths at 8}c D. W., by Chadbourn pee ‘7 cee aig? get 
& Wermnuth ; codfish, 85 00; i t slewives $650 per 
The best cattle in the market were brought in by J —t maokert — ane are are be ; a i 
S. Henry, that were sold at top market price rhey | ° ne eee $ 00 ge gh No par © ty ? 
were something particularly fine and well fatted in L: eee ae on : ant Ba . ‘ 
every respect; one pair were four-year-old twins, the pec pare <ogt ey- . Ny, vo yp 4 
home weight 4100 ths, fatted by C) W. Stacy of Bel N a oe a : $ va Sc 1s No 14 
chertown, Mass.; the two others, equally as fine, were ao SS pene See — ) 
five year-olds, Matted by G. N. Smith of Granby, Mass 
Sales of 18 Western cattle, average 1250 ths, at 5% mr ® 2 
9 do. ay 150 ths, at $5 35; 22 do. av. 1250 ths at 5c t 4 ‘ | Fi; tf ue 
Sales of 14 cows and bulls, average 840 ths at 3c, by ~ mane a cys, 
H. W. Robinson. , ~- — 
WESTERN CATTLE. SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES. 
PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. | WEDNESDAY, Jan. 14, 18* 
Extra... . $650@675 | Light to fair $5 624a@600 | U.S. Pacific 63,1895. weer ees evneves 
Good med tape 6 124@6 374 | Slim. ...,. 500 @5374 | = + Teves 7824.9 © 
A few lots of premium steerscost. . . .- @700 | = “> © oe ere eR ee Pee & 
~ Ce os@ e602 ¢.8.8 © eoeoeev eee eeee | 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 13 and 14 | Dist. of Columbia 3.658 ........... 
1SS5 Phere have been arrivals of cattle five days | Boston & Albany R.R.78......... 
during the past week, some of which were intended | Boston & Lowell KR eee 6's 09.0 & 8 e 
forthe export trade with England. The Tuesday‘s joston & Maine R.R.7s ..... . 
arrivals were much behind their usual time, to the in masters. H.G6 oe cecssvvver . 
convenience of all parties interested, and also for the New York & New England R. R. 78. . . 
good of the market, as some of the buyers secured | Rutland KR. R.68 ........ e 8 oe 
some cattle at W atertown. Much of the stock on sale | Boston Water PowerCo ..... 5+ * 
was of good quality and quite desirable for the best | Boston Land ¢ ompany . 
class of trade, with rates from 5,46}c; there was not | Boston Gas LightCo .... Seigriely: te 
much dissatisfaction manifested. A few Connecticut | Bell Telephone .....s+6+% e° : ; Fr : oe 
cattle were offered weighing in the vicinity of 1700 ths, | Boston & Albany R es : 
to an Ox, that would not probably shrink more than | Boston & Lowell R. R. ,. . evens ; : 
30 percent. The offerings, if of good quality, can find | boston & Maine R. R. . . ° . 
disposal ; very tew are left over from one week to an boston & Providence R. R : ia’ : 
other, and if butchers do not require all that arrive | Cneshire R. R. pref. . . ‘* se eee . 
they can be run on to the regular lines of steamers for | Concord R.R. ....... : ‘ ° c : ° : ; ee 
— Prices rule fairly steady on all grades of cat- | Connecticut River R Mescteeceesses 
‘ Eastern R.R...... . ° 
SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON. Fitchburg R.R......., ceo eeees ‘ 
Sales of ten steers average 1179 ths at 5ic: & cattle Some, eel rat oespreebe ner ; 
average 1160 Re ut $5 60; 5 do av 1150 ths at 6c, by J. | Nashua & LowellR. RR...) ) ; 
. Stetso : - 4 
t n. New York & New England 4 
ales ‘ € : average > 7 - sngland R. R. 
A... rt Oem Ped “oe raged y+ y! at Sic; 10 | Northern R.R........06¢ 
sa 2 8 at Sic; 6 steers ay oO tbs at $565; | Norwich & Worcester R. R.. . 
14 do avy 1200 ths at 5jc, by Farrell & McFlynn. Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. pre ci 
MAINE CATTLE, BELY AND STURE. | Qld Colony B. Re eww se we ee eee : 
| Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R he ws - 
AT WATERTOWN. | Py MNEs 6 6 05.68 016 66 00 0 0 
Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxe _ | Union iS + 0 “5M & & @.% d.9-6 2 © q 
| $75@100 to $110@175; milch « Svan v pairfrom | Vermont & CanadaR.R............. 
@10 givo, mich cows and calves from $25 | Very t & Massact t 
| to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $16 to $30; year- Ww re assachusettsR.R.. 66s eee es 
| mr gly to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three years. | orcester & Nashua k.R..... . 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 24.47ic “eh tag 
350480. G7ic @ B. Fancy milch | 
1 he supply of working oxen is limited, and the re PRO BAB | Y N EV F R 
quirements light. Much of the Maine cattle wer: | ¥ 
young stock, milch cows and beef cattle. Sales of Ipr | . ‘ , 
three-year-old steers girthing 6 ft, and weighing 1900 | In the history of proprietary medicines has ; 
ibs, quite handy, at $75, by A. P. Libby. One two. | any article met success at home equal to that { 
ye ar-old cow was sold at $34, for beef, by J.C. Walk which has been poured upon Hoop’s SAnsA- i 
er. Sales of 1 pr of working oxen girthing 7 ft, weigh , : 
ing 3200 ths, by Elwell & Brookings. , hae PARILLA. Why, such has been tl = h 
Late arrivals and sales of cat , of this article, that nvarly every { ’ ' 
ales attle at Brighton on le, that nvarl) ! 
hh pp ge Jan. 14th.—A. N. Monroe had 25 car whole neighborhoods lave been taki! ut 
ds ¢ c » s 2« . 
of cattle; Hollis & Co.,3 cars of sheep, | load the same time. Every week brin w evi 


dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 
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Hood's” pret’ Reni 
Sarsaparilla 


kingdor 
such propoi 

as to derive their greatest medicinal effect 

with the least disturbance to the wh $- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
eanal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the! 

markable results that have followed its use 
Tf the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s VEG 
ETABLE Pius. It is well in all cases 
biliousness to take these pills in conne 

with the Sarsaparilia for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
Overcome by thé use of hese remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again’? 


e 


3 
n, and in 


1 hal 


{ 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, “Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 

Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
faverages) doses, Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by ©. 
I. HOOD & ©O., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


3H Use Hoon’s Toorn-PowvEk 
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New England Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


idvertisements, Lat insertion, 129 ots. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ % 4 tee. 
Rusiness Notices, Arst 1g~@ 4 Mr. C. H. Hovey, a well known Boston 
Fach subsequent “ 19% 60 te florist, has been appointed one of the judges 
Reading Matter Notices, oo ae OF in the horticultural department of the New 
\ivertisements must be sent fm as early in the week | Orleans World’s Fair. 


Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
\dvertisere are charged for the space occupied I 
onpareil measure. 
vnsieut advertising must be prepaid. 
nserted without extra charge. 
vdvertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
i! terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 


ew The above are net prices for all advertising less 


$ n amount, 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


lowing gentlemen, who are authorized Agent 


New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
ind collections in the following Counties in 
\ gland 
W. NYE, « 6 « © © © © © oe WORCESTER Co., Ms. 


+ « » ADDISON and Rur- 
LAND Cos., VT. 
HARDSON, .. « CHITTENDEN Co., Vr. 

V. WINGATE,,.... . « ROCKINGHAM and 
STRAFFORD Cos., N. 


Ww. CHEEVER, ... 


ui 
ER BARNES, 
rs are requested to forward their subscrip 
1out waiting for the Agent to call. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE, 


scribers who pay not less than one year | 


lrance, wi 


the Nr 


numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 


rantly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 


devoted entirely to the poultry interest. | 


y Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 


ublication, containing in each issue 


e columns of just such practical in- 
n the breeding, rearing, feeding 
wketing of poultry, as is needed by 
ry farmer, and it will be furnished 


s on the above terms, without fur- 


tY POST will also be sent, on 
e terms, to our old subscribers. 
riber now upon our list, who 
n advance from 
will receive the 


Poultry Post, 


mbers of the 


harge. Weare obliged to make 


to have the subscriptions 


iate, thus avoiding 


e same 


1 books, or those of the 


CLUBBING LIST. 

of taking one or 
will find it for their 
ction with the FAR- 


OUR 


bers, who 


rous 


ire desi 
ling periodicals, 
rder them in conne 
cure 4 material reduction in price. 
ving t, the figures show the price of 


ithe weekly NEW ENGLAND 


sper and the 
iid on both publications. 

$6 25 
5 50 


+ 550 
ar a ee eee 550 
» 5 00 
oC oe 8 we oS eee 375 
- 365 
» 375 
575 


Wee 


Baz 


ar, (weekly, 
icott’s Magazine 
s Ladies’ Book 
n’s Magazine 
me Magazine 
y Magazine ... 
in Agric e 32 
=’ Floral Cabinet... oo 315 
weekly,) «eesevvees 


ulturist . «sss 


ving Age, 


ience Monthly ..sesesseeseee 


475 
465 
250 
ccocvee & BH 
seeoeee 3390 
3 80 


ind 

e Men and Women 

Little Ones and The Nursery 
Harper’s Young People 

FRE E.—Subecribers will bear in 

bove prices inelude the cost of post- 

jlications, which is paid by the pub- 


POSTAGE 
d that the a 


} 


ry th 5 





Wie wnot take any subscriptions for the above 
' for less than one year, and the maney 
must in all cases accompany the order. Any 

subscribers who may desire one or more of the 

and who have already paid us for the coming 

n send us the balance required, (found by de- 
g $2.15 from the price given for both publica- 
and we will forward promptly 
ications desired. Subscriptions to the month- 
with January, or with the volume, 


s, in above table,) 
SOM Mme nce 
ss otherwise ordered. 

can not take subscriptions to any other publica- 
s than those above named, nor at any reduction 
om the prices here given. 
Specimen We cannot furnish specimen 
of any publication except the FARMER. 
I8.—After receiving the first number of 
igazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 

lfiled our part of the contract, and any com- 
f non-reception, or order for change, should 
sed to the publishers of the periodical 


stion and not to us. 


‘opies 


N. 


he addres 


in vue 





Farmers’ Directory, 


T he ssiness Houses whose cards appear in this 
umn are among the best and most reliable in the 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COXDMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 


Avos Krres. Frep. L. Keyes. Cnas. A. KEYES. 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Peultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wma. F. Brooks. BOSTON. 





INSURANCE, 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
vee ee eo 6 O271,818.40 


Surplus over Re-Insurance, 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, ... +. 22,268.97 
tainin Cash Surplus the past year,... . _18,300,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at riek, $26,117,877.00. 
Tota! Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Jividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
sent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per 
ent. on ail others. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. 
mas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 





Heneval Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 
orrespondent writes: ‘‘Among the fine 
uts seen at Florence, Italy, this winter, 
attracts more attention than that of a 
ithy American by the name of Livingston. 
drive, between the fashionable hours 
sur to six in the afternoon, he may be 
with three coaches, always driven in 
the first, driven by himself, is drawn by 
ir and six horses tandem; the second, 
ven his son, with eight horses tan- 
while the third, driven by a coachman, 


in the 


by 


rawn by four tandem ora double pair. 
his noble gentleman first drove the whole 
ty steeds together, but meeting with an 


officials interfered, and 


twer 


ident, the city 


iged Mr. Lwingston to separate them into 
soon after a second accident made 


<= 


teams ; 


necessary another division.” 


An uncontradicted statement is circulating 
the newspapers, that Rev. Dr. Newman of 
w York, who is now in San Francisco, re- 
d $10,000 for preaching a funeral ser- 
Stanford in that 
The discourse was an extremely ful- 
It is said that 
decorations for the funeral cost 


Ive 


on over a son of Leland 


some eulogy of the deceased. 
the 


Ss ( 


floral 


) OOO, 


Ilon. John W. Daniel of Virginia, has been 
selected by the Washington Monument Com- 
mittee to deliver the oration before Congress 
at the Washington Monument dedication 
Mr. Winthrop's 
address will be read by some one designated 


ceremonies, February 21st. 


- 
y him. 


Prince Albert Victor of Wales, heir pre- 
sumptive to the British throne, attained his 
majority on Thursday of last week. This 
‘vent was made the occasion of rejoicings 
throughout the country. In London the day 
was opened with the ringing of bells, the 
hoisting of flags and music at St. James 
Palace. The University of Cambridge sent 
an address of congratulation to the young 


Prince, 





KEITH, 


+ + + + «MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. | died recently, is said to have been the first 


The date 
abel will always show how far they have | 


ll also receive, in connection 


WwW ENGLAND FarRMeER, twelve consecu- 


“Sy ee ee ee 3 50 | 


CHAS. O. BROOKS. | 
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The splendid collection of American birds 
from which Audubon made his drawings, 
have been purchased from the granddaughter 
of the great ornithologist, and presented to 
the collections of Amherst College, by the 
Hon. Elbert E. Farman, LL.D., of Warsaw, 
Ms Ee " 

The Maine Historical Society on Thursday, 
appointed a committee to receive the Long- 
fellow bust, now on its way from England, 
and thanked the English Memorial Commit- 








The Bangor Whig says that President M. 
C. Fernald of the Maine State College has 
been tendered the Presidency of one of the 
most flourishing and richly endowed of the 
Western Agricultural Colleges. Fortunately 
he has decided not to accept. 

Mr. Vanderbilt on Saturday last presented 
the debt and judgment of $150,000, which he 
holds against General Grant, for money 
loaned him in May last, and also the mortgages 
upon his real estate and all the household 


furniture and ornaments, to Mrs. Grant. to 

hold as her separate estate. The latter, how- 
| ever, has declined to accept the munificent 
| offer. 

: Dr. Theodotus Gulich of Bedford, O., who 














| man in this country to hatch fish by artificial 

means. He left a fine aquarium, in which 
| were some trout which he had trained to come 
| to him at his call. 


MERINO SHEEP BREEDERS. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Vermont 
| Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association opened 
| at Middlebury on Tuesday. The programme 
|for the first day included addresses, essays 
and discussions from prominent sheep breed- 
ers, all of the speakers strongly favoring con- 
tinued protection for the wool interests of the 
United States. The first paper read was on 
the encouraging prospect for the sheep breed- 
jers of Vermont, by Mr. A. E. Perkins, a 
| member of the State Board of Agriculture. 

Albert Chapman, Secretary of the Associa- 

tion, spoke briefly on the political aspect of 
| the question. C. M. Winslow of Brandon 
| made an address on ‘*The Art of Breeding.” 
| The subject was further discussed by Messrs. 
| A. J. Stow of Waybridge, Wm. KR. Sanford 
| of Cornwall, Leonard Fish of Ira, Lyman W. 
Peet of Cornwall, N. B. Douglass of Corn- 
| wall and Secretary Chapman. 

| At the afternoon session an interesting ad- 
| dress was delivered by Hon. Joshua L. Hayes 
| of Boston, Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Growers, who presented a care- 
| fully prepared paper concerning wool grow- 
| ing, manufacturing and subjects affecting the 
prosperity of these industries. Secretary 
Chapman read a vigorous protest against com- 
mercial treaties, written by Mr. Hayes and 
issued by the Executive Committee of the 
| National Association of Wool Growers. The 
| meeting unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Vermont Merino Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, having read the protest 
against commercial treaties sent out by the 
Nationa! Association of Wool Growers, would 
hereby express our cordial approval of the 
sentiments expressed therein and would es- 
pecially tender them our thanks for their just 
recognition of our industry and their honor- 
able recognition of the compact that has so 

long existed between the wool growers and 
| the wool manufacturers through their respec- 
| tive national associations, and would hereby 
tender them our co-operation to secure such 
needed advance in the duties on wool and 
| woolen fabrics as shall make all branches of 
| their industry remunerative and shall secure 
to ours the additional protection necessary to 
| make it profitable. In this connection we 
| would also indorse and return our thanks to 
our honored Senator, Justin S. Morrill, for 
the able, thorough and exhaustive treatment 
of the subject of commercial treaties in his re- 
cent able speech against such treaties in the 
| Senate of the United States. 
| Mr. John P. Ray, Secretary of the New 
York Sheep Breeders’ Association, read a pa- 
per on ‘‘Individuality.” At the evening ses- 
sion Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, President of 
Middlebury College, ina very ‘able and ex- 
haustive address showed why Government 
| should protect the wool growers. Dr. Ham- 
| lin’s address was replete with illustrations of 
| the industrial growth of the country under 
protection, and showed that it was the duty of 
| the Government to protect the great sheep 
| and wool industry, which represented 50,000,- 
| 0 4) sheep and 1,000,000 men. The speaker 
| took strong ground in favor of the United 
| States building a canal across Central Amer- 
|ica. If England objects on account of a com- 
| mercial treaty, then that treaty must be un- 
|made. Let our Government stand firm and 
| square upon the Monroe doctrine that Eng- 
| land and Europe are not to interfere with us. 
Dr. Hamlin opposed the ratification of the 
commercial treaties before the Senate, and 
said that English craft and money lie at the 
very bottom of these treaties. The views of 
Dr. Hamlin were warmly indorsed by mem- 
bers of the association, which has a member- 
bership of 1200, and one-half of whom reside 
in 23 different States, including nearly every 
prominent sheep breeder in America, thus in- 
vesting the action of the association with na- 
tional importance.—Journal. 
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FouRTEEN years ago California started in the fruit- 
canning business. Last year the business reached 
an aggregate of 11,250,000 cans, of which 10,470,000 

| were fruits of various kinds, including jams and 
| jellies, and the balance vegetables. 








| Iv the farmers living wong the lines of the 
country roads would unite and use their farm roll- 
ers over the roads whenever thaws occur, such 
practice would make the roads much more pass- 


The World Abroad. 


| SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 
English news is unimportant. The efforts of the 


| police to fix the responsibility of the London Bridge 
and Underground Railway explosions, have thus 





[FAC-SIMILE OF TYPE-WRITER LETTER.] 
TO THE PUBLIC, GREETING: 


Boards of Health are now everywhere cor- 
recting the faults of sewerage and advising 
the people how to prevent future epidemics. 


But other precautions are necessary, with- 
Out which no amount of Sanitation can avail. 
Dr. Koch says that cholera has but little 
chance among those who keep the digestive 
Organs and the liver, skin and kidneys (the 
sewers of the body) in healthful operation, 


Warner’s SAFE Remedies are the best scien- 
tific Curatives and Preventives, and we cannot 
too much emphasize the importanceof using them 
now, as a safeguard against any future scourge 


Much of the common ailments are caused, not 
primarily by bad blood, but by IMPAIRED LIVER 
AND KIDNEYS. This results in blood corruption 
and injury to the entire system. Remove this 
impaired action, and most ordinary ailments will 
disappear. Other practitioners have held that 
extreme liver and kidney disorders are ineur- 
able. We, however, by the severest tests, have 
unanswerably proved the contrary. Please note: 

FIRST.--WE DO NOT CURE EVERY KNOWN DISEASE 
FROM ONE BOTTLE. Warner’s Safe Remedies are 
Specifics, which have been successively put 
upon the market ONLY IN OBEDIENCE TO STRONG 
PUBLIC DEMAND. These remedies are: Warner’s 
SAFE Cure, for kidney, liver, bladder and blood 
disorders, General debility, Impotency, 
gravel, female irregularities; Warner’s Safe 
Diabetes Cure, for Diabetes—the only known 
specific; Warner’s Safe Rheumatic Cure for 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia; Warner’s Safe Pills for 
constipation, diarrhoea, biliousness; Warner’s 
Safe Nervine for nervous disorders; Warner’s 
Safe Throatine for Asthma, catarrh; Warner’s 
Tippecanoe for all stomach derangements. 


SECOND.--Warner’s Safe Remedies, spite of 
all opposition, have won the victory and are 
everywhere recognized as leading STANDARDS. 


THIRD.-After six years of unequalled exper- 
ience, Wwe give these unqualified guarantees: 


GUARANTEE I.--That Warner’s Safe Remedies 
are pure, harmless, effective. 


GUARANTEE II.--That the Testimonials used 
by us, so far as we know, are bona fide, 
with a forfeit of $5,000 for proof to 
the contrary. 

GUARANTEE III.--That Warner’s Safe Remedies 
are NOT MERELY TEMPORARY, BUT PERMANENT, 
IN THEIR CURATIVE EFFECTS AND WILL SUS- 
TAIN EVERY CLAIM, IF USED SUFFICIENTLY 
AND PRECISELY AS DIRECTED. 


FOURTH.--Special inquiry among hundreds of 
Our oldest patients results in unequivocal 
testimony that the cures wrought six. five, 
four and three years ago, were PERMANENT. And 
most of these Patients were pronounced INCURA- 
BLE when they began Warner’s Safe Remedies. 
Read a few of Thousands of examples: 
N. P.CHEDESTER, Asheville, N. C., four 


years ago sprained his back and was lame 
for over three months ; several physicians 
failed to do him any good. Warner's 
SAFE Cure, he writes, Nov. 26th, 1884, 
‘cured me then and I have since been sound 
and well. It cured my wife also.” 

THE REV. J. P. ARNOLD, Baptist, Cam- 

den. Tenn., in 1873 was taken with Bright's 
disease, which produced two large ab- 
scesses. In 1878 another abscess formed, 
which discharged for eighteen months. 
In 1881 two abscesses formed. He then 
began Warner’s SAFE Cure, ‘‘ which re- 
stored me to perfect health.” June 1884 
he wrote ‘‘ my health is as good as ever.” 
. J. WORRELL, of Ellaville, Fla., in 
1879, was prostrated with Bright’s disease 
of the kidneys and under the best treat- 
ment, grew worse. ‘‘ On the advice of Gov- 
ernor Drew's sister, I began Warner's 
SAFE Cure, sixty bottles of which restored 
me to full measure of health, I have now 
been cured about four years and my case 
is regarded as miraculous.”” Governor Drew 
of Jacksonville, Florida, April 20th, 1884, 
says ‘‘ Mr. Worrell’s case and cure gives me 
great confidence in Warner’s SAFE Cure 
and I unhesitatingly indorse it.” 

Mrs. J. B. DESMOULIN, 2411 Morgan 
street. St. Louis, Mo., in 1882 wrote ‘‘I 
have been in delicate health for many years 
but Warner’s SAFE Cure made me the pic- 
ture of health.” June 23rd, 1884, she wrote 
‘* My health has been good these two years.” 

DAVID TOOKE, Esq., Columbus, Texas, 

in 1877 wasattacked with black Jaundice 
followed by a hemorrhage of the kidneys, 
and was pronounced incurable. Seven 
bottles of Warner’s SAFE Cure restored him 
to health in 1880, and July 1st, 1884, he 
writes, ‘‘ My health has been excellent.” 
=X-GOV. R. T. JACOB, Westport, Ky. In 
1882, during a political canvas, health gave 
way and was prostrated with severe kidney 
trouble. Lost 4o Ibs. of flesh. Used War- 
ner’s SAFE Cure in 1882, and June 23, 1884, 
writes: ‘‘I have never enjoyed better 
health,—all owing to Warner's SAFE Cure,” 

CHAS. E. STEPHENS, 1223 3rd street, 
Louisville, Ky., in 1882 used Warner's 
SAFE Cure for his daughter, who was af- 
flicted with dropsy, nausea, chills, vomit- 
ing, difficulty in breathing, and Bright's 
disease of the kidneys. A celebrated New 
York specialist said recovery was impossi- 
ble. In Nov., 1884, he reported that his 
daughter was in excellent health and gave 


é nage” 
the credit wholly to Warner’s SAFE Cure. 


FIFTH.-It is no small satisfaction to us to 
know that very many thousands of people owe 
their life and health to Warner’s Safe Remedies. 


Rochester, N.Y., . YZ 
Z4A41te. 


Jan. 1, 1885 
The above is, we believe, the first = a type-writer letter 
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(EDITORIAL NOTE: 
which has been used in public print, and it is certainly very striking. 





| far resulted in nothing, and there is apparently no 
| clue to the perpetrators. 

The attempted assassination of Phelan, the 
dynamiter, by Richard Short, another dynamiter, 
in the oftice of O’Donovan Rossa in New York, 
which is looked upon in England as the general 
headquarters of the dynamite conspiracy, has been 
viewed with much satisfaction by the English 
press, and the opinion is expressed that the United 
States will eventually be obliged to interfere to pre- 
vent the use of her soil as a refuge for these com- 
mon enemies of humanity. Both Phelan and Short 
are well known to the English police, having been 
connected with previous conspiracies, and having 
been under the surveillance of the police during the 
troubles of two years ago, when both of them were 
in England. 

Great gales prevailed on the English coast on 
Monday, and many marine casualties are reported. 


in 


France. 

Serious dissensions have arisen in the French 
Cabinet, on a proposal of General Lewal, the Min- 
ister of War, to declare war against China. This 
proposal is opposed by Premier Ferry on the 
ground that he had given a formal promise to the 
English government that he would not officially 
declare war against China. The Figaro affirms 
that it is the intention of M. Ferry as an indication 
of the continuance of relations with China, to im- 
mediately appoint a Consul General at Shanghai, 
in place of M. Lemairs, who has been appointed 
French resident at Hue. 


Spain. 

Earthquake shocks continue to be felt in various 
parts of the country, and there is a veritable panic 
among all classes. At Loja on Wednesday three 
hundred houses weere destroyed, and a cburch, 
convent and fifty dwellings were overthrown in 
Motriel last week. The official report places the 
joss of life in the province of Granada at nine hun- 
dred. 

King Alfonso and suite started on Friday on 
their tour of inspection to the districts recently 
visited by the earthquake shocks. They will visit 
Loja, Alhama, Granada and Malaga, and from the 
last named city will proceed along the coast, in- 
specting the towns which received most serious in- 
jury. The departure of the Royal party from 
Madrid was attended with an enthusiastic popular 
ovation. The expense of rebuilding Alhama, is to 
be defrayed by a vote of the Cortes. King Alfonso 
has taken along with him $18,200 raised in London 
to distribute to the destitute. The village of Gue- 
yeja, previously reported to be sliding down the 
mountain toward the valley, has moved bodily six- 
ty feet. Its former site is marked by a deep cre- 
yasse. The houses of the village, though dam , 
still remain standing. The Governor of Gibraltar 
has sent 2000 tents for the use of the homeless peo- 
ple of Andalusia. , 


The Soudan Campaign. 


It 18 officially stated that a messenger arrived at 
Khartoum on the 27th ultimo, bearing a letter from 
General Wolseley to General Gordon. The mes- 
senger left Khartoum on the 28th, but was captured 
and beaten. The papers entrusted to him by Gen- 
eral Gordon were taken from him with the excep- 
tion of a small note which was sewn in his clothes, 
and which said that all was well at Khartoum. 


“y 


has sent all the women of his tribes to Kordofan, 
and ordered the inhabitants of Metemneh y+ 
uate the town and send the women and ren 


and 
men to join his army 
between Berber and’ Shendy. 


‘ig, Sy BA 
the first to oppose the » The Mahdi is 








the French troops in Tonquin. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL 
ington despatch to the Daily Advertiser says 
that an animated contest has already begun 
for the head of the Agricultural Department, 
from which Dr. Loring is expected to retire 
soon after the 4th of March. 


tions and agricultural associations in behalf of 
various 
Aiken of South Carolina, and Dr. Sturtevant, 
chief of the New York experimental station, 
appear to have the best worked-up support# 
Congressman Hatch of Missouri, head of the 
committee on agriculture, is also credited 
with aspirations for the place, and a great 
many of his fellow-members will indorse him 
for it. 


Ir is claimed that transporting an Eastern-bred 
horse that has attained its growth on his native 
soil to the climate of California is beneficial, while 
horses bred on the Pacific slope are believed by 
many to lose their speed when brought East. 


Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
For Bronchial Affections and Lung Troubles. 
Di. A. B. Poors, Cedar rapids. Mich., says: 


my practice and have always found it thoroughly 
reliable, pleasant to take, and most valuable for 
throat and lung troubles.” 


NEARLY 3000 new buildings were erected in New 
York during 1884, which is more than the number 
registered 
nded on them, $41,461,000, is nearly $3,000,000 
less, however, than was laid out in the same way 
in 1883. 
Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


A STEAMER lately arrived at London with 25,- 
000 carcasses of frozen New Zealand sheep on 
board, all in first-rate condition. 
cheaper meat for the British people. 


Tue early use of Dr. Pierce’s Extract of Smart- 
Weed breaks up colds, fevers and inflammations. 


Tue wine product of California is increasing 
faster than the consumption, and though wine does 
not deteriorate with age the continuance of the dis- 
proportion for a long period would have a serious 
effect upon the industry. 


tree measured 24 inches in circum: 
22 inches the other, and weighs 4 pounds 13 ounces. 


Tue Branpd on Carn was not more fearful than 
are the marks of skin diseases, and yet Dr. Pierce’s 
Pay tm Blotches, pimples. ptions. 

0) . ’ ples, eru , 8- 
tules, scaly incrustations, lumps, infl sceen 


Bureav.—A Wash- BOSTON PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 

The annual meeting of the Produce Ex- 
change was held Monday noon in the regular 
exchange, a large number of members being 
in attendance. President Robinson called to 
order, and after the records of the last meet- 
ing had been disposed of, the treasurer, Mr. 
John P. Hilton, read his report. This 
showed receipts of $16,047 33; expenses, 
$7504 76; giving a balance on hand of 
$8542 57, against $6647 14 at the beginning 
of 1884. ‘The surplus fund amounts to $22,- 
363 52; the gratuity-fund amounts to $14,- 
060 71, thus making a total, with the cash on 
hand in the general account of $44,966 80. 
This gives to each certificate a proportion of 
$89 93. The trustees of the gratuity fund re- 
ported that three claims had been paid during 
the -year; two of $500 each and one of $700. 
The report of the directors was then read by 
Secretary Pierson. It reviewed the work of 
the year in enlarging the news facilities, ad- 
ding to the accommodations for the directors 
and committees, and transferring the office of 
the secretary to the floor of the exchange. 
The directors had held 19 meetings and never 
had io adjourn for the want of a quorum. 
The report closed by referring to the decease 
of three members during the year. The re- 
ort having been disposed of, Mr. Hibbard of 
‘owle & fribbard took the floor and moved 
that the committee on statistics be authorized 
to secure from the trade the stock of butter, 
cheese, beans, fruit or any other article in 
which members might be interested, and 
which might be deemed advisable, every quar- 
ter. This prevailed without discussion, and 
the ‘election of officers was reached. Presi- 
dent Robinson read a letter from Mr. Frank 
L. Ripley, who had been nominated for 
vice-president, declining the same, and on 
motion of ex-President Farnum, promptly 
seconded by others, Mr. A. S. Brown of the 
firm of A. S. & J. Brown, fruit importers, 
was substituted. 

The regular ticket in nomination was the 
following, and was elected without opposition ; 
President, W. F. Robinson; vice-president, 
Alfred S. Brown; treasurer, John P. Hilton ; 
directors, G. B. Chapin, Henry G. Seaverns, 
A S. Macomber, Henry B. Pierce, Jos- 
eph McIntire, C. H. Cummings, J. Parker 
Lawrence, Corliss Wadleigh, Frank H. 
Bowles. President Robinson, on taking the 
chair, after the balloting, thanked the mem- 
bers for the honor of a re-election, reviewed 
in brief the work of the year, and reminded 
members that it rested with them to accom- 
plish more the present year. He referred to 


Petitions are 
circulation among the farmers’ organiza- 


aspirants, of whom Congressman 





Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 


have used your Emulsion for several years, in 


in any previous year. The sum ex- 
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Th se h five steamers with Tue distressing disease, Salt Rheum, is readil- , $ 
Liang a ease, ad that they were € in | eured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great blood puriy | the proposed consolidation with the commer- 
seizing supplies for the Khartoum garciacn. _ fier. Sold by all druggists. cial ex e, and with judicious endeavor, 

The Arab paper Mubashir reports that a A Fronrpa lemon recently picked from the | he, thought it soon would be accomplished. 


was, however, needed, was more mem- 
bers, and he urged that more should make it 
a daily practice to come to the exchange for 
half an hour to transact business. If 50 mem- 
bers would agree to come, the movement 
would be successful, as it was in other cities. 


rence one way, 


ical Discovery” is a cure for 








busily preparing for battle. U Vice-President B called 
It-rheum, tetter, boils, carbuncles, ul 2 Town was upon, and 

the! War, in Chee ef Lane: penetycny Mirna Bg oe Raye ves i X. in a few earnest words thanked the members 
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Tue Year's Fisuinc —The record of the 
fishing interests for the past year is one of 
large supplies and low prices. “The prices of 
cod have not been so low since 1838, nor the 
prices of mackerel since 1849. The total 
catch of mackerel by the New England fleet 
last year was 476,018 barrels, which has been 
exceeded but five times in the past seventy- 
five years. A year ago the total catch 
amounted to 226,685 barrels. The shore 
catch of mackerel was unusually large, while 
that of the North bay was a failure. The 
total number of vessels employed was 359, 

ainst 358 in 1883. The catch of cod was a 
trifle less than in 1883, or 987,584 quintals, 
against 1,061,698; and the number P vessels 
employed in the New England fleet was 751 
against 746 in 1883. At times the prices of 
cod and mackerel have ruled so low that crews 
could not be obtained to man the vessels, for 
which reason the year has not been profitable 
to the fishermen. During the year forty-one 
new vessels were added to the mackerel and 
cod fleets of New England, anc twenty-one 
vessels and 134 lives have been lost.—Adver- 
tiser. 





With wheat at the lowest price ever known, 
farm rents in Great Britain have declined only 6 
per cent from the highest point in 1879-1880. Pas- 
ture land may, perhaps, be worth more, because 
meats and dairy products have risen in price. But 
wh at and wool are much lower, and the London 
Economist considers that “farm rents will have to 
come down unless some unforeseen change in agri- 
cultural prospects should take place.” 


Business Notices, 





Tired Feeling. 


A lady tells us “the first bottle has done 
my daughter a great deal of good; her food 
does not distress her now, nor does she suffer 
from that extreme tired feeling which she did 


before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla.”” A sec- 
ond bottle effecteda cure. No other prepara- 
tion contains such a concentration of vitaliz- 


ing, enriching, purifying, and invigorating 
oe erties as Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try it. 
» IL. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED, 


In Wareham, Jan. 7, by Rev. W. F. Davis, Wm. E. 
Bisthie of Somerville to Miss Mabel F. Carr of Ware- 
vam. 

In Cambridge, Jan. 7, by Rev. Alfred F. Washburn, 
Daniel M. Stearns, pastor of Olivet Congregational 
Church, Boston, to Susan, widow of the late Lieuten 
ant James Kenney of Cambridge. 

In Norton, Jan. 5, by Rev. a P. Lane, Hon. H. C. 
Joyner of Great Barrington to Mary Elizabeth, only 
daughter of G. W. Wild. 

In North Taunton, Jan. 4 David O. Angell of Rayn 
ham to Sarah Roberts of Taunton. 3 
In Nantucket, Jan. 1, George T. Carter of Boston to 
Minnie Hathaway of Nantucket 

In Roxbury, Dec. 31, by Rev. L. B. Baldwin, John S. 





THE MONARCH INCUBATOR. 





WALTHAM, Dec. lith, 1884. 


The Committee on awarding the prize of forty dol 
lars offered by the “Waltham Fanciers’ Club” for the 
best approved Incubator in actual operation, hatching 
chickens during the Exhibition, Dec. 9, 10 and 11, 
1884, award the prize to the Monarch Incubator, in- 
vented and exhibited .by James Rankin of South 
Easton, Mass.; and the committee do hereby certify 
that the hatch was 95 per cent of 475 eggs which were 
placed in the Incubator the first day the exhibition 
opened, and that the eggs were out of the Incubator 
three hours and fifteen minutes in transportation, and 
were transported forty miles by rail, and four miles by 
carriage road before arriving at the Exhibition. 

J. H. SwAsey, 
W. E. SHEpp, 
GEORGE WOOLLEY. 

This Incubator is a perfect self-regulator, so simple 
that its action can be understood at a glance. 

It is reliable, safe and sure, so safe fat it is impos 
sible to injure the eggs with too much heat, and so 
sure that it has never hatched with me less than 90 
per cent of the eggs, from that to 100 per cent. Itis a 
universal favorite in this region. Numbers of our pat 
rons report from 1500 to 2000 chicks during the spring 
months of 1884. Send for circular. 


JAMES RANKIN, 
SOUTH EASTON, Mass. 


Committee. 
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THE POULTRY WORLD 


AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 

teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 
published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical. 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively to poultry. $1.50 per year. Both periodi 
cals to one address, $2. 
H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Hartford, Ct. 
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J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 
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SATAN IS COMING! 
OR SALE--THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDG E—Contents: Millenium, 1890; arrival of the 
long-anticipated Jewivh Messiah; great financial cri 
sis, 1886; great war throughout the entire world, 1886, 
Satan, the chief Anti-Christ, time of his birth, inci 











Richardson of Baldwin, Me., to Minnie J. Bennett of 
Boston. 


In Allston, Jan. 9, Ann M., widow of John English, 
77 yrs. 
In Cambridge, Jan. 5, Deacon Edmund Hayes, 83 
yrs. 8 mos. : 
In Chelsea, Jan. 7, Elmira, wife of S. J. 
yrs. 10 mos. 
In Cohasset, Jan. 3, Mrs. Sybel B. Towle, 77 yrs. 
In East Dennis, Jan. 2, Rosanna, widow of the late 
Capt. Dean Sears, 79 yrs. 
In Falmouth, Mass., Jan. 4, Prince G. 
yrs. 

In Gloucester, Jan. 3, Mrs. D. L. Stevens, widow of 
the late Dr. Jos. L. Stevens of Castine, Me., 82 yrs. 
In Malden, Jan. 7, Francis D. Stratton, 71 yrs. 6 
mos. 
In Medford, Jan. 6, Francis Ewell, 76 yrs. 
In Melrose, Jan. 6, Jonathan Cochrane, 93 yrs. 7 
mos. 
In Milton, Jan. 11, Nathan Crossman, 91 yrs. 6 mos. 
In Newburyport, Jan. 2, Elizabeth B., widow of the 
late Amos Chase, 73 yrs. 6 mos. 
In Quiney Point, Mass., Jan. 4, 
Thomas, 89 yrs. 8 mos. 
In Clarendon Hills, Roslindale, Jan. 8, Sarah, widow 
of Richard Ashenden, late of Chatham, Kent, Eng 
land, 72 yrs. 
In Seekonk, Mass., Jan. 7, Ira Melbury, 87 yrs. 
In Weymouth, Jan. 5, Andrew Grierson, 82 yrs. 
In Concord, N. H., Jan. 6, Faulkner Chapman of 
Charlestown, 71 yrs. 


Durell, 77 


Moore, 72 


Deacon George 





Be Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





Hew Advertisements. 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


All Travelling Expenses Inciuded, 
A PARTY WILL LEAVE BOSTON 


Thursday, February 26, 1885. 


FOR A 


Crand Tour of 44 Days 


TO AND THROUGH 


MEXICO, 


With visits to Chihuahua, Zacatecas, Aguascalien- 
tes, Leon, Silao, Guanajuato, Queretaro, Tula, Puebla, 
Cholula, Orizaba, and to many other eee of pictur- 
esque and historic interest; in addition to Twelve 
Days in the City of Mexico with numerous carriage 
drives and side-trips. A special train of Pullman pal- 
ace cars with dining-car attached. Special advantages 
for sight-seeing, and entire freedom from the cares of 
travelling. 

aa Send for descriptive circular. 


W. RAYMOND, 


23 240 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Annual Meeting of the New England 


Agricultural Society. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW 
England Agricultural po ne | will be held at the 
Hall of the New England Agricultural Society, No. 45 
Milk Street, Boston, on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3d, 
1885, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
DANIEL NEEDHAM, 
Boston, January 12, 1885. 
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MONEY RETURNED. Sow them, and your garden 
will be a success. Send for our Garden Guide and 
Price List, and SEE OUR SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed-Grower, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Secretary. 
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MALL’S 


CALF FEEDER. 


This NEW article is appreciated 
and approved by all progressive Far- & 
mers and Stock Raisers. The calf § 
sucka its food alowly, in a perfectly 
natural way, thriving as well as when 
fed on its own mother. Circulars 
Free. SMALL & MATTHEWS, 
215. Market St.. Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT A DIME WILL DO FOR YOU! 
O THE READERS OF THIS 
PER we make the \ullowing special 
offer to send on recelpt of tem cemts, in 
money or postage stamps, our latest finely 
lithographed book, which contains actuarial 
calculations, showing Women’s Chances of 
Marriage at different ages; GOD'S NAME 
in forty-eight different languages ; How 
to read, write and speak correctly the 
English language, without the aid of a 
Grammar; HYGIENIC RULES; « 
Sermon to young men by Amer , post noted divine; Choice 


selections of poetry ; Album ve ; What Men need Wiv 
for ; scomplete compilation of laws for successfully conducting 


mercantile business; Treatise on CONSUMPTION, itsepeedy 

INSOMNIA, bow it may surely be over- 

A, ita cause, effect and remedy ; Rules for 

v by a prominent Physician; 

their origin and eradication; * Women are 

what men cnes.S them ;” Suggestions to Wives ; Tables of 

the revenues, expenditure, commerce, population and area of the 

In fact, it is @ book pete’ by page M1 

appreciated by all, and it is only sold to you en cents so tha 

may be introduced in your vicinity, and thereby secure for ue 
large demand from your friends and nelghbors, Address 

DUFFY PUB, CO., 53 South St., Baltimore, Md, 
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and effectual cure ; 


principal nations. 





Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 

Cards, name in new type, an Eleggnt 48 page 

Gilt bound Floral Autograph Ibum with 
ti 12 | dP 


q page and 

Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 

forl5cts. SNOW & CO., Conn. 
6teow3 


Woman’s Suffering and Relief. 


Those languid, tiresome sensations, causing you to 
feel scarcely able to be on your feet; that constant 
drain that is taking from your system all its former 
elasticity; driving the bloom from your cheeks; that 
continual strain upon your vital forces, rendering you 
irritable and fretful, can easily be removed by the use 
of that marvellous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irregulari- 
ties and obstructions of your system, are relieved at 
once, while the special cause of periodical pain are per- 
manently removed. None receive so much benefit, 
and none are so profoundly grateful, and show such 
an interest in recommending Hop Bitters as women. 


A Postal Card Story. 


I was affected with kidney and urinary 

Trouble— 

“For twelve years 

After trying all the doctors and patent medicines 
I could hear of, I used two bottles of Hop 

“Bitters ;” 

And I am perfectly cured. I keep it 

“All the time!” respectfully, B. F. Booth, Sauls- 
bury, Tenn.—May 4, 1883. 








” 





BRADFORD, Pa., May 8, 1875. 
Tt has cured me of several diseases, such as nervous- 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, ete. 
I have not seen a sick day in a year, since I took Hop 
Bitters. All my neighbors use them. 
Mrs. FANNIE GREEN. 


$3,000 Lost. 


“A tour to Europe that cost me $3,000, done me less 
“good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; they also cured 
“my wife of fifteen years’ nervous weakness, sleepless- 
“ness and dyspepsia.” R. M., Auburn, N. Y. 





Se. RLOOMINGVILLE, O., May 1, ’79. 
Srrs—I have been suffering ten years, and | tried 
your Hop Bitters, and it did me more good than all 
the doctors. Miss 8. 8. BOONE. 


Baby Saved. 


We are so thankful to say that our nursing bab 
was ntly cured of a dangerous and 

cons: ipation and irregularity of the bowels by the use 
of Hop Bitters by its mother, which at the same time 
restored her to perfect health and 








dents connected with Satan’s birth, powers and ad- 
vance skirmishers, Satan’s Temple, Ten Command 
ments, Satan’s Ensign and inscriptions, what Satan 


says regarding his ensign to all nations, etc. Price, 
25c., stamps. Address, AUGUST ROHE, St. Paul, 
1t3 


Minn. 


WANTED, 


MAN OF ABILITY, IN EVERY 
town in New England, to introduce the 


FARM RECORD AND ACCT. BOOK, 


A Book that every Farmer wants! Arranged for any 
system of farming, with forms in which to record eve 
ry daily incident, and to enter every item of income 
and expenditure, with over 150 valuable Reference 
tables. Good pay to able men. For full particulars, 
address MASON & CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HIGHEST AWARD! 


A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884, 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable millis the simplest, 
strongest, and most durable Windmill 
made. Every farmer or other 
person intending to purchase 
should examine it. It takes 
care of itseifin gales, has but 
three oiling places, turns on 
anti friction ball-bearings, which requir« 
no oiling, and has @o superior in finish, 
sey or workmanship. Send for Cata- 
ogue and testimonials. 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
13t50 Agents, 114 State Street, Boston. 










LE TO ALL! 
Will be mailed 
to all applicants FRE 
and to customers of last 


Ny, 
ay 


] year Without 
ordering it. It contains illustrations, prices, 


descriptions and directions for planting all 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BULBS, etc. 


D.M.FERRY &CO.°SiSO'* 


‘PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 





Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly23¥ SALEM, MASS. 


“7 TEARS TN THE) 
OULTRY YARD.| | 


108 Pages, explain- 

entire business. Gives 

and best remec Ds 

al eases. A 5)-page Illustrated 

Catalogue. All for 25c. in stamps. 
A. M. LANG, 

== Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 


“A HANDSOME LADY. 


or homely lady can make money selling ‘‘Treasury of 
Thought,” (Mother, Home, Heaven,) just published. 
No competition, good Pay to earnest workers. Ad- 
dress, MARTIN GARRISON & CO., Boston. | 
am You wish to sell good books and make money, | 
IF try one of our new books, “Treasury of Thought, | 
Also the standard ‘People’s Cyclopedia.” 


“Webster’s Family Dictionary,” (Indexed.) | 

) Address 

MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 79 Milk St., Boston. 
52150 | 
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1 Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, 
PATENTS « D.C. No pay asked for patent un 
til ebtained. Write for inventor’s guide. 13t46 


to receive hundreds of Semele 
D0 YOU WISH Circulars and Papers, FREE, | 
from firms all over the U. S. and Canada. If so, send 
twenty cents, to have your name inserted in our 
AGENTS’ NAME DIRECTORY. Mentiam this | 
paper. C. E. RICK, Fairview, Pa. 13t1 


5 Perfumed and Hidden Name C 


Embossed, Perfumed and Hidden Name CARDS 
r7 stam 8. 4 
Pictures 4c, AMERICAN CARD CO, NORTHFORD, 00 





and Agts. Sample Book for 7 lc Emb | 
NN. 





TRIAL. Send fo Nenvita,c certain 
cure jor Nervous Mebilitu Lost Manhood cic, 
from anu cause’ | rial package mailed jor 


ferponege’ “DRA COun Co.Box 242. Chic 
52t52 


we. 





Real Estate---Stork, 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE! | 


550 HEAD ON HAND. 


| 


Largest and Choicest Herd in this Country* | 





ry 





> aw - ~oheukuc ht? 
Every Animal Selected by a Member of the 
Firm in Person. 





14,212 ths. 5 ounces; average age of cows 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows averaged 
14,164 ths. 15 ounces. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight three-year-olds aver- 
aged 12,388 tbs. 9 ounces. 


from 14,000 to 18,000 ths each, averaging 15,608 ths 6 3-10 
ounces. 

For the year ending June, 1884, five mature cows 
averaged 15,621 tbs. 1 2-5 ounces. 


them 2 years old and two 3 years old, averaged 11,556 
tbs. 1 2-5 ounces. 
BUTTER RECORDS. 

Nine cows averaged 17 ths. 54 ounces per week. 

Eight heifers, 3 years old, averaged 13 ths. 4] ozs. 
per week. 

Fleven heifers, two years old and younger, averaged 
10 hs. 3 ounces per week. 

The entire original imported Netherland Family of 
six cows (two being but 3 years old) averaged 16 ms. 
7 7-12 ounces per week. 

When writing always mention the N. E. Farmer. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


—— STOCK FARM, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
It 


FARM FOR SALE. 


GOOD FARM 182 ACRES, GOOD 
land, large House, and two large Barns, with 
cellars under both, ail in good repair. 
GEO. F. WILLIAMS, 








5itf Fitchburg, Mass. 
OR SALE.---FARMS, ORANGE 


Groves, Timber and Mineral Lands, in Southern 
States and Mexico. W. R. STUART, 
13051” 62 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 
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—The Parents, ier, N. Y. 
None genuine without a bunch of Hops 
onthe white label, “Shun ail the vile, polsonous stuff 
with “Heo” or “Hops” in their name. 41 





| of SARAH P. 


| a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said 


| nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 


| administration uF 


| day, 


| To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other 


| petitioner 


Over thirty yearly records made in this herd average | 


April 1, 1884, ten cows in this herd had made records | 


Seven heifers of the Netherland Family, five of | 


25 cts. per packet. 


RAWSON'S TESTED SEEDS. 


te SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Seeds by mail a specialty. “Ga 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 


| 34 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTGN, MASS. 
W. W. RAWSON, Secd Grower and Market Gardener, 
Arlington, Mass. 
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COPYRIGHT. 1964 


$1.00 per ounce. 


@ ONLY $1.25 a pair. 


USUALLY RETAILED AT $2.50, 


These cuts are made from Photographs of Shoes such as we send. 
On receipt of 1 5 we will send to 

any address, one ° pair of there 

Elegant Batton Boots, WORKED BUT- 

TON HOLES, either in Kid, Goat or Glove 

Top Kid, Foxed. Mention size 

state address plainly. Address 















our Ladies’ Glove Top 


This cut shows our Ladies’ 
Foxed Button Boot. 


rh wanted and | Thisis 
Kid or Goat Button Boot. | Kid 


CONSUMERS BOOT & SHOE CO., 4 P. 0. SQUARE, OR BOX 2305, BOSTON, Mass. 
43 
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stanoed that of 
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has ( 
passage 
ceding the 
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AND 
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ach with special merits F wt ame price; all practi 
shor-saving. Let mo Farmer or Gardener fall t study ap dur 
“ r evenings our L885 CATALOGL E, which giv 

a! and exact engravings of these differ machir 

as will enable the reader t ft ly 





» judge ox 
and forty engraving Free to all. 


Z Cor indence solicited 
L. Allen & Oo., Mfrs,, 127 & 129 Catharine 8t., Phila., Pa, 
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BURPEE’S 


Bite « figzdsome Book of 120 paste, bundreds ai a ons. twe 
ells all about the best Farm and Garden Seeds, inclading IMPORTANT Nov 
Farmers. Market Gardeners, and Planters who want THE BEST SRDS at THE LOWEST 


mis W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.., PHILADELPHIA” 


HATCHED 
AT ONC 


10t3 













SEEDS RT nara? 
IRST-CLASS in ever 
RESPECT. FEW EQUAL 
~— NONE BETTEK, — 
FARM ANNUAL FORI88 Toall who write fori 


tiful new illustrats Colored PI 
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BY THE 


ECLIPSE INCUBATOR 


SCAN BE OPERATED BY A CHILD. 
Send for Circulars and Price List. 


=z. WAN NOORDEN & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Li 1350 


‘Bee to ALIN “A GOLD WATCH ¢ 
Free to AU iis Wonk ox, 
















sof the Capitel City Home Guest, wn, [lustrat 


following liberal offer for the New Year: The per iY g 
us the long erse in the Bible, before March Ist, will receive a Solid Gold, La 
Hunting Cased Swiso Watch, worth $50. If there be more than one corre 
the second will re ntleman'’s W atch; 

n 0 ent 





The publis 
Family Magazine, make the 


Ida M. Gr ay 




















eive an elegant Stem-winading Ge 
the third, a key-winding English Wateh. §E “4 on tsend 36 « 
with their answer for which —<—- a e FREE, aid, three months’ | 
subscription to “HOMEAUE "and gant Lady's Work \ 
x cor s 


OX with their name beautifully ste edonthe cover. Each box contai 
1 Silver Plated Thimble, 1 package Fancy Work Necdles, 6 
elegant Fruit Napkina, 1 packa sEmbroidery Silk, assorted 
colors, 1 package Silk Blocks don’ Makeharevine Euster Cards, Y 
2 New Year Cards, 1 Lovely Birthday Card, and 1 Copy of 74 
Ladies’ Fancy Work Guide,” containing fllustrations and 
tions ,of all the latest designs in fancy work. The regular price of the above 
articles is $1.25, but to those who comply with the above requiremer tes we will send 


hem all re ‘ 
; i. Publ’rs Home Guest, Hartford, Conn. 
tornadoes do not devastate their crops 


paid for 36 cts, 
FARMERS and ruim their homes. =| have 


MICHIGA 300,000 Acres is icc iia 


time; ! Interest, 
13teop37 


e. 





Find the best markets in the world 
right at their dvors Blizzards apd 





BEST ST 
IN THE 
WoRLD 





CURRANT 


HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 


O. M: Baaxes, Lansing, 


"RUITS AND TREES. LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS. EVERYTHING FIRST. 
— PO TLASS. FREE CATALOGUES. GEO. 8, JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, N. ¥. é 
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ELP- FURNISHED, 


cialty. With our contracts 


SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY 


Mill, Farm Families, | 
and single hands a spe 
ad the depressed times, 


Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, and have | 
time to read, think and plan, wisdom says try and 
prove. CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt. And Cattle. 
Northampton, Mass. 249 | Animal Meal, or something to make 
| Hens Lay, 


UMATISM ! 
RHE MA I ™ | Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 


PRESCRIPTION WHICH ANY to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
druggist can compound, for the cure of RHEU-| egg production, and a healthy condition. Trial Bags, 
receipt of 50 15 ths., 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ibs, $2.50 
Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 ths bags, 30 cents; 
100 the, 75 cents. . 
Bowker's Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
reduced to meal—white, clean 
Many farmers claim that the 


A 


MATISM, will be sent by mail, upon 
| cents. Address, Cc. L. L., P. O. Box 190, 
| 220 Philadelphia, Pa. 


COSSAMER CARMENTS FREE! 
To any reader of this paper who will agree to show 
our goods and try to influence sales among friends we 
will send, post-paid, two full size Ladies’ Gossamer | carefully selected bone, 
and perfectly sweet 












Rubber Waterproof Wearing Apparel as samples, pro 
| vided you cut this out and return with 25 cents to pay | feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
postage, etc. E. PANTLIN, Brooklyn, N. ¥. | your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
4teowl indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
—e —— | their system 10 bh. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $5.00, 
Chromo Cards and Tennyson's Poems mailed for Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 
70 ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co., lvoryton, | Address 
Conn 13t42—— | 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
Y ° . 40tf 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 
PLegul Notices = mn 
on = ¥ GARGETINE, the In- 
fallible Cure for 
YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- | GARGET 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. iy 
Has stood the test of years. 


To all persons interested in the estate under the will 


DOANE late of Charlestown, in said and effective. 


reliable 
for free circular with 


County, deceased, testate, given in trust for the bene b . ’ 
fit of Sarah Jane Cunningham, Greeting: Whereas, | posetimnontale, _ a 7 
DAVID W. CUNNINGHAM, the trustee under said ent post paid for ene 
y Postal Note. THE GAR.- 

| 


will, has presented for allowance the second account 


of his trusteeship; You are hereby cited to appear at rETINE CO., 48 Congress 


Boston, Mass. Men 


13t45 


Street, 


tion Luis paper. 


County, on the first Tuesday of February next, at 


have, why the same should not be allowed. An 
said Trustee is ordered to serve this citation by pub- 
lishing the same once a week, in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
eaid Court, this thirteenth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 

ata” 


eighty-tive. J. H TYLER, Register. 


PIANO FORTES. 
Gas | 


a, 
5, —_ 
ckering: 


Gh 
= o 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- =o = 
SETTS. SUFFOLK, 8S. PROBATE COURT. B stow 
To all persons interested in the estate of SALLY B. — 





ROBERTS, late of Boston, in said County, de 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, FRANKLIN O. REED, 
Administrator of the estate of said dece 
sented for allowance the first and final ac 
on the estate of said deceased; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
holden at Boston, in said County of Suffolk, on Mon- 
the second day of February, A. D., 1885, at ten 
o'clock nm the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. And 
said Administrat>ris ordered to serve this citation by 
publishing the same once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper 
printed at said Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, JOHN W. McKIM, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this second day of January, in the year 
one thousand cight hundred and eighty-five. 
3t2 ELIJAH GEORGE, Register. 
YOMMONWEALTH 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. 


The largest and oldest PIANO FORTE Manufac- 
tory in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORn. 





OF MASSACHU- 
PROBATE COURT. 
ersons 
interested in the Estate of ISAAC M. PARKER, 
late of Lexington, in said County, deceased, intestate 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of admini-tration on the estate of said 
deceased, to CHARLES M. PARKER, of said Lexing 
ton; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of January instant, 

at nine o'clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
| you have, against granting the same. And the said 
I is hereby directed to give public notice 

thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
| New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
| last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
| Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this sixth day of January, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

ar J. H. TYLER, Register. 


| TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
AN the subscriber has been duly appointed Adminis- 
trator of the estate of Miss MARY JANE WATSON, 
late of Gilford, in the County of Belknap, N. H., de 
ceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by giv- 
| ing bonds, as the law directs. All persons having de- 
mands upon the estate of said deceased are required fo 
exhibit the same; and all persons indebted to said &s 
tate are called upon to make payment to 
JOHN P. WATSON, Adm. 
atly 


152 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. | 
17t39 
Y 
CURE FOR GARGET. 
JEUBEN DYER, OF CAPE ELIZA- 
© BETH, hadacow that had the garget; would 
have sold her for five dollars; he used one bottle of 
Wallingford’s Garget Cure, and now seventy- 


five dollars would not buy her. The cow stiffened all 
up. The cow is now well. KEUBEN DYER. 


W. W. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors, 
Portiand, Maine. 
5t2 GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston Agents. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


For (885. 
FIPTIEBTHU Year. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Vear, 
Members of Congress 
Post Office Regula 
Mass. State Governmen 


Dec. 24th, 1884. 





TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
| JN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Executor 
| of the will of MIRANDA G. WOODWARD, late of 
| Harrison, in the State of Maine, deceased, testate, 
| and has taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, 
| as the law directs. All persons having demands upon 
the estate of said deceased are required to exhibit 
the same; and all persons indebted to said estate are 
called upon to make payment to 
} » P. WOODWARD, Exec. 
Harrison, Me.. Dec. 22, 1884. atly 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
| OC SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
| To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
| sons interested in the estate of BENJAMIN F. 
| HARTWELL, late of Bedford, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain instruments pur- 
porting to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased, and codicil thereto has been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by NANCY HARTWELL, who prays 
that letters testamentary may be issued to her, the ex- 
ecutrix therein named, and that she may be exempt 
from giving a surety or sureties on her bond pursuant 
to said will and statute; You are hereby cited to a. 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
January next at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And said 
petitioner is nereby directed to give public notice there- 
of, by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at ston, the last publi- 
cation to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-seeond day of December, inthe 


’ 
t, 





Express List, 
Churches, Societies, ete, 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE, 


630 Pages. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Al-o for sale by Booksellers generally. 





51 





EA, beautiful COLORED 
PLATE, engravings of nearly 
Kinds of fowls, plans for poultry 


RACTICAL POULTRY. BOD 


about Incubators 
breeds and where to buy 


them. Kage 
from k at #150 rT sit- 
i] BOOK DF NOI 5 (Ts. 


386 TATE 





8teow2 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS, 





year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
ser’ J. H. TYURR, taister. Railway and Lever Horse Powers, I hreshing Ma- 





chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, ete., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELICK Co., 
Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 
40133 


ACENTS, ACENTS. 


HE GREATEST CHANCE EVER OF- 

fered you to make not less than $10 per day. 
Send 25 cts. (silver) for sample, circular, and terms to 
L. E. RICE, Pratts’ Junction, Mass. 41528 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and all other r 
sons interested in the Estate of MIAL CUSHMAN, 
late of Winchester, in said County, deceased, Greet- 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be 
the last will and testament of said deceased has been 
resented to said Court, for Probate, by SARAH A. 
\USHMAN, who prays that letters of administration 
with the will annexed may be issued to her, no ex- 
ecutor being named in said will; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in sald County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
January next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, nst the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the new called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at ‘on, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixteenth day of December 


four at Sas TYLER, Register. 
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For The New England Farmer. 
A SUMMER INCIDENT. 


BY MRS H. J. LEWIS. 





A mossy bank, with here and there a stone 
Gray as the moss and trees encircling all, 

With their cool flickering shadows round us thrown 
As the wind played among their branches tall,— 


These wooed us oft ‘mid summer’s last fair days 
To tread those sweetly solemn woodland ways. 


Few were the songs we heard, for far away 

Had fled the songsters that made springtime mirth; 
But now and then a sweet and joyous lay 

Sprang from the silence into welcome birth; 
Then for a brief, bright moment, reigned again 
Summer o'er hill and field and shadowy glen. 


Sitting and musing in this lone retreat, 
Feeling that only Nature’s God was here, 
Lured by some brilliant coloring at our feet, 
A humming bird from out the woods drew near, 
Hovered about us, came and went once more, 
As if some mission to our hearts he bore. 


Gay bird, we hailed thine advent with delight, 
And saw fair omens on thy glittering wing, 

And said, ‘Some message, if we read aright, 
These welcome pinions to our spirits bring,” 

And so, as fancy led, swift visions rose 

And waned like sunset hues at day’s calm close. 


That hour of solitude, that mossy seat, 

The bird that sought us from his leafy home, 
The stirring of the leaves to breezes sweet, 

The golden sunlight, and the deep blue dome 
Reaching o’er all—these live ’mong fairest things 
That memory from her countless treasures brings. 


The Story Teller, — 


From Every Other Saturday, 


CAP’N BILL AN’ HIS SHANTY. 





BY FLETCHER RANNEY. 





Long breakers rolled in out of the dark- 
ness and burst with thunderous onslaught. 
Their white tops curled and flashed in the fu- 
gitive moon-rays, then poured down into 
molten, seething masses, which swept up the 
beach till they grew thin, and feeble, and 
slow, and left at last only a line of bodiless 
froth. 

At a touch, the East wind loosened bubbles 
of froth, and hurried them away to the beach- 
grass, where they swayed for a second, glist- 
ening like pale silver balls—and vanished, as 
if at a magician’s word. Across a patch of 
moonlight, blotted here and there with 
bunches of sea-weed, a crippled duck half 
stumbled and half flew. A minute later a 
fox trotted by stealthily and swiftly, his nose 
to the ground. It was a wild, beautiful 
March night, on one of the loneliest of Cape 
Cod sand-spits. 

Back from the shore, under a lee made by 
the sand-hills, and a growth of dwarf pines 
and beach plum bushes, stood out the outline 
of a shanty. Around the shutter that shield- 
ed the one window from sand-blasts, a misty 
light crept forth—the only sign in the neigh- 
borhood of human life. 

Over in Eastville, across the wide, shallow 
harbor, and in Westville, beyond the salt 
marshes at the head of the beach, the people 
knew of the shanty and its owner. He was 
said to have a genial smile and an open cup- 
board; his dingy, sprit-sail lobster boat, his 
brown spaniel, his ponderous duck-gun, had 
all been bought and paid for in Westville. 
But, like other persons who live too far from 
their neighbors to be conveniently visited, he 
was liked and half-forgotten, and let alone. 

For fifteen years the shanty had stood just 
where it was this March night. It had origin- 
ally aggregated there, since close by a spring 
bubbled up—aiways sweet, always clear, in 
summer and winter—there in the midst of the 
dead and dying pines, despite all the sur- 
rounding mud and salt, and the choking 
sands. 

Within the shanty a veil of tobacco smoke 
dimmed the glow ofa lantern hanging from 
the ceiling. Through the stove covers the 
fire peered like the sun through an August 
fog. A boy of thirteen or so sat in front of 
the stove; his expansive feet, which formed 
solid pedestals for a pair of long, awkward 
legs, rested heavily on the fender, and shifted 
involuntarily when the heat became unpleas- 

ant. He was fast asleep. 

At asmall, stained, rickety table by the 
wall, two men were playing Jack-pot. They 

passed, and opened, and bet in monosylla- 
bles. At last the larger man tipped back his 
chair, and said, with evident disgust : 

‘*Sam, ye play like a man thet ain't playin’ 
fur fun, no more t’ win. Fools they plays 
recklus an’ loose when they's winnin’, an’ 
afeard-like, losin’—sure t’ lose both ways. 
Y’ ain’t no fool; ye know the game. Ye 


plays ez ef it hid somethin’ ye’d be glad ter 
furget, but keeps a thinkin’ uv. What ails 


ye™ 

Sam did not answer. 

‘Come, speak chipper—I carn’t stan’ no 
double-fac’dness—no, nor clams’ talk.” 

Again no answer. Sam’s black, staring 
eyes were fixed on the boy at the stove, while 
a faint smile relieved his face of its haggard- 
ness. Then he turned suddenly, still smiling, 
and saw, with surprise, his companion’s impa- 
tience. 

**Deal, Cap’ Bill, what's ye waitin’ fur ?” 

‘*‘Nary deai, till ye tells me, onct fur all, 
why ye comed here, un’spected, a month ago 
come Thursday—dirty, an’ hungry, an’ scart- 
lookin’; an’ why ye’re so peaked, an’ carn’t 
eat nor sleep, an’ why ye're so absent- 
thoughted. I ain't axed no questions yit, but 
now I callates t’ know—fur yer own sake. 
Two men ken shoulder trouble better'n one, 
specially ef they be friends.” 

Sam did not reply at once, but sat upright, 
handling the cards nervously. Finally he 
took his pipe from between his teeth, and 
leaned nearer the Captain, who bent forward 
to meet him. The flame of the candle at the 
end of the table shone full on the Captain's 
ruddy face, and its light brought out in pain- 
ful contrast Sam’s drawn cheeks, the white 
hollows under his black beard, and then sank 
into his troublous eyes. Sam pointed to the 
boy. 

**Asleep?” 

**Aye, speak up.’ 

‘Cap'n, ye rec’lleck fifteen years ago, when 
I wuz mate, an’ ye wuz fore the mast aboard 
the schooner Preble ?” 

‘‘Ay, messmate, well. 
green hand.” 

‘Then ye fell in love wi’ that red-cheeked 
gall ter Gloucester. An’ she—well, she went 
back on yer—leastways, ye finds her a-kissin’ 
another feller only a month afore yer weddin’ 
day.” 

‘‘Ay, Sam”—the Captain’s gaunt, heavy- 
jointed fingers squeezed the edge of the table 
till it enadhed-—* “bet what o’ thet? °Twas 
long ago when I wuz foolish, though not so 
young. Fur aman ez a squar-rigged fool to 
worry over a woman thet ain’t worth lovin’ 
nor marryin’. The woman t’ worry over ez 
her what’t above ye, an’ don’t say she loves 
yer.” Bill stopped, as if angry with himself. 
‘But thet ain’t here nor there,” he added; 
‘‘it’s ye thet’s t’ talk, not me.” 

‘Then ye said what ez ye wuz tired o’ 
ram, an’ men’s monkey tricks, an’ women’s 
treason—them’s yer words” — Bill nodded 
gloomily, ‘‘an’ ye wuz black ez a squall 
cloud. So ye keeps a-savin’ uv yer wages, 
an’ one day ye sez, 

*« «Mate, I'm a-goin’ soon t’ Eastvill beach. 
I'll 'rect a shanty. There ain’t no rum there, 
nor men thet knows me, an’ ther ain’t no wo- 
men.’ 

‘An’ sez I: 

‘* *What'll ye live on, messmate ?” 

**An’ ye answers : 

‘© ‘Oh, there’s ducks, an’ codfish, an’ mack- 
erel i’ the guzzles ‘long in August, an’ lob- 
sterin’. I'll git ‘nuff t? live on—never ye 
fear.’ 

‘‘Lastly ye grips my hand, an’ sez: 

‘** ‘Sam, ef ever ye needs a home, fur want 
uv a better come t’ Bill an’ his shanty.’ ” 

Sam leaned back in order to take breath. 
Bill's eyes were looking vacantly back through 
the long years. 

*‘Now, ye see,” Sam resumed, ‘‘time goes 
by an’I rizno higher. Mate allers, an’ never 
acap’n. By’n’ by I gets inter rows wi’ the 
men, an’ the cap’n, too—French wuz his 
name—all through dis’pintment, an’ some’at 
through rum and bad temper. One night I 
wuz drunker’n usual, an’ quarrelled wi’ a— 
wi’ a man, an’ hurted him ” 

“Did ye kill him?” the Captain asked, 
simply. 

“Oh, no—no—” and again Sam smiled 
strangely. 

“Then what's all yer worriment about ? 
An’ why did ye come a-skulkin’ off down 
here ?” 

Sam hesitated for a moment: 

“Ye see I didn’t know—not then—but I 
had finished him. They puts me i’ the hold 
wi’ the rats an’ foul smells. Arter the v’yage 
wuz made, when we gets ter Boston, I crep’ 
outer the hold, an’ swimmed ashore. I hed 
money, that ez, some. An’ Ihid. But the 
Cap'n comes *long wi’ a gang, purpose to ‘rest 
me. The landlady, she hed took t’ me, an’ 
told me t’ jump inter the alley an’ cut fur it. 
A man wuz i’ the alley—a-watchin’. Me an’ 
him clenched. ‘Yer life or mine,’ says I, an’ 
I throwed him. He stabbed me ‘cross the 
arm, 801 smashed his head wi’ a stone thet 
lay t’ hand.” 

“Did ye kill him ?” Bill again asked. 

“JT dun know, I’m af so, but I dun 
know. I run, an’ run, an’ skullked, an’ 
shook fur days. Lastly, I reached here— 


somehow.” 
‘Twas hot blood an’ fair fight, an’ t’other 


, 


Ye wuz kind t’ me, 





mate. Ill keep ye. An’I hopes the law- 
sharks won't find ye.” 

The Captain reached out his hand, which 
Sam took and shook thankfully. But his eyes 
had the same look of doubt, and disquiet, and 
terror. 

“Deal, now, Cap’n. My yarn’s unreeled. 
It’s a long un—deal.” 

«Too late, messmate, Ten by the clock; 
an’ at five o’clock we're ter try fur the whis- 
tlers.” 

Bill blew out the candle, and awoke the 


boy. 

“it's late, Jim,” he said, kindly, ‘‘time t’ 
turn in fur good.” 

Jim climbed into his bunk with a drowsy 
” -night” to the twomen. Bill wound 
the clock slowly, watching Sam all the while, 
who still sat at the table, his head buried in 
his hands. 

*Good-night, messmate ; turn in soon and 
douse the lantern.” 

. * ~ * * - 

“Jim,” Bill said, as he wiped his forehead 
with his sleeve, ‘‘we’ll stick here. Sam, ye 
jog a bit further. The wind’s a-makin’ strong 
up the beach—don’t go too fur.” 

**Lad, whistlers ez curus birds,” Bill began, 
when Sam had left them; ‘‘I hev watched ‘em 
fur fifteen lonely years—an’ poy i men watch 
clus. Ye must git t’ apprehent ther notions. 
At sundown, sure ez night, out they puts fur 
the bay an’ the blue water. Mornin’s, early, 
in they comes again. They’s teetot'lly differ- 
ent t’ the ducks—which sets on the flats a 
feedin’ an’ a squakin’ till the tide drives ‘em 
off. Then out they goes—that ez, ef they 
feels like it—an’ often they don’t, fur many 
on ’em flies up an’ off inland t’ git a sip 0” 
pond woter : 

The Captain suddenly ceased ot 
From the distance, borne on the East wind, 
came a faint metallic music, which pierced 
the cold air like the chime of far-off silver 
bells. 

‘It’s whistlers, Jim—don't move a hair.” 

Bill was watching the brightening East. 

In a moment the flock was in sight, flying low 
and swiftly. It swept by like the shadow of 
acloud. Bill swung his gun well ahead of 
the leading drake, and pulled one trigger and 
then the other. 
- ‘There, boy—did ye hear the shot rip and 
tear through ‘em, and did yer hear the dead 
birds a-plumpin’ inter the sand? Run fur 
’em ” 

Bill and Jim's spaniel were already gone. 
They came back with five whistlers. 

‘*Three dead an’ two crippled,” the boy 
said, proudly. ‘‘My! ain’t thet old drake 
pretty, an’ won’t he be tough eatin’ ?” 

“A fine aa pre lad. Later they'll fly 
higher an’ we'll stop fewer.” 

After sunrise the ducks began to leave the 
harbor, and two flocks ventured within range 
of Bill’s gun. Presently Sam returned and 
laid down his spoils. He was more pallid 
and sadder than by candle-light. He sat 
down in silence, staring moodily at the town 
opposite, where faint ama. of smoke eddied 
up through the sunshine. 

‘Sam, ye look tired—Sam !” Jim repeated, 
‘‘ain’t ye well ?” 

Sam turned almost fiercely ; but his glance 
softened into one of shame. There was 
nothing but friendliness in the boy’s honest 
blue eyes. 

**Ay, lad—well in body.” 

Sam drew in a long breath, and became si- 
lent again. 

‘Gaze at ’em!” Bill said, as he laid the 
birds in a row. ‘Seven ducks an’ ‘leven 
whistlers—the best mornin’s work this spring ; 
all we ken lug.” 

After breakfast, Bill and Sam shouldered a 
long, stout pole, which sagged and creaked 
with the weight of a tangled bunch of ducks 
and whistlers. ‘The bunch was to be carried 
to the Westville station. The station-master 
bought Bill’s ducks and fish, in order to sell 
them in Boston ata large profit. Bill was 
fond of remarking, with a shrewd wink : 

**He don’t hev t’ pay no extrayordinary 
freight on ’em.” 

Sam had to stop and rest many times dur- 
ing the long tramp, so that when they re-en- 
tered the shanty, the moon was growing yel- 
low. 

Bill had brought back his stock of store ra- 
tions, as he termed them. 

**See here, lad,” he said to Jim, ‘‘luck’s 











good lately. Look at them eggs, that ‘ere 
side o’ bacon, an’ them taters. Boys loves 
their grub, an’ they’s right; grub ez certain 
when you've got it, and teeth fur tools, an’ 
mos’ other things ez mighty oncertain, women 
specially. Now fur an admiral’s supper an’ 
dinner ter onct.” 

‘*Ain’t we t’ take a whack at the ‘ducks t’- 
night?” Jim asked; ‘‘the moon’s mos’ full, 
an’ they carn’t smell yer, fur the wind’s t’ 
westward. The harbor’s alive wi’ ’em.” 

‘*Ay, lad—go feed the drake an’ his two 
mates. Sam hev ye seen them two knowin’ 
old ducks? They’s fond o’ the pen an’ ther 
corn—since they’s old fur ducks. But put 
‘em on ther water, wi’ the moon a-shinin’, an’ 
the wild uns a-squakin’, an’ the drake in ther 
blind a-hissin’—an’ hear ‘em holler. It 
makes ‘em young agin. The boy’s right— 
there’s many ducks i’ the harbor; I seed ’em, 
walkin’ home. Them from the suthard ez 
comin’ in now. They ain’t so fat ez the 
bedded uns, but they’s tamer, an’ draws in 
the others t’ the covers.” 

Bill was garrulous that night. With plenty 
‘of food, fresh tobacco, and a little money 
laid by in the bank—an old shot-bag—what 
more could he ask ? 

His heart was overflowing. He whistled 
and sang while he made ready his feast. The 
bacon spluttered in the frying-pan ; the kettle 
rocked to and ‘fro; Jim watched Bill with 
greedy eyes. 

‘Say, ye young cormorant, where’s Susy ?” 
Bill asked, smiling benignantly at Jim—‘‘the 
dog ain’t run off, hez she? Bein’ reared in a 
butcher's shop ter Westville, she hez a trick 
ez ye know—o’ makin’ a short tack out o’ 
sight, an’ a long un plum fur Westville.” 

Susy came out of her corner at the sound 
of her name, wagging her tail very responsive- 


y- 

‘Good gall—we'll need yet’ night. There, 
boys, grub ez ready. Pitch in, Jim.” 

As soon as supper was over, Bill cleaned 
out his own gun and the long, single-barrel 
that Sam used ; for Sam, at the Captain’s sug- 
gestion, had lain down foranhour’s rest. He 
had spoken but a word or two since his long 
confession over the Jack-pot table; all day 
long he had been quiet, even under fire of 
Bill’s jokes, and his keen comments on the 
people whom they had met in Westville. 

‘Come, boys!” shouted the captain when 
the guns were cleaned and loaded, ‘‘let’s be 
off.” 

Jim led Susy with a string, so that she 
might not run wild nor bark, while Bill hung 
on his gun a basket containing the decoys—a 
Cape Cod habit that has bent many a good 
gun-barrel. Sam walked wearily in the rear. 
When they came to the first point of land 
running out into the harbor, Bill stopped and 
eyed the sky inquiringly. 

“I was afeard we might hev ter creep 
down,” he explained, *‘but the moon’s a-help- 
in’us. There she goes behind acloud. Be 
quick, follow me!” 

They reached a blind at the end of the 
point; Bill took out the decoys and put them 
down at the edge of the water; they were too 
well trained to need anchor, or line, or leath- 
ers, and waddled into the water with joyful 
gurgles. 

**That’s right, Jim, fix th’ old blind upa 
bit, an’ lay a little dry sea-weed i’ the bottom. 
Thet’ll do. Now, Sam, lay there ter the left, 
an’ jess keep still till I tells yer what’s to do. 
Jim, yer in the middle, an’ hold Susy down. 
Here we is—all stowed snug.” 

The moon came out again, laying a broad 
road of gold far out into the harbor. The 
reeds whispered in the soft west wind ; creep- 
ing ripples lapped the shore. Everythin 
else was still. Suddenly the drake, whick 
had been left in the basket, began to hiss 
shrilly. Lustily his mates quacked their 
sympathy. Silence for a moment—then from 
the flats, an answering quack, faint but dis- 
tinct. 

‘The tide "ll drive ’em off soon—be patient, 
lads—an’ Sam, ye ken smoke if ye wish.” 

The decoys continued to call, and little by 
little the answers from the wild ducks grew 
louder. 

Bill chuckled softly; he raised his head 
cautiously, and after a long look whispered 
to Sam: 

‘*They’s in sight—a raft on ‘em. 
that pipe. Don’t move nor speak.” 

But now the quacking came no nearer. 

‘‘Blast ther eyes,” Bill muttered—*thear 
they lay—a hundred yards off. I must try 
the dog dodge.” 

He took a rubber ball from his pocket, held 
it to Susy’s nose, and then with a jerk of his 
wrist threw it over the blind toward the 
water. Susy sprang after it; like the decoys, 
she knew her part. She had been called the 
best duck dog in Westville. Every move- 
ment was supple, easy, playful. She ran in 
little circles, frisked up to the ball, pawed it 
and tumbled lightly over it. Drawn by reck- 
less curiosity, the ducks swam in with up- 
stretched necks. Susy became livelier and 
livelier; her antics grew bewildering in their 
variety. Motionless, Bill watched the ducks. 
: 'y, Sam—move easy—aim low—re-ady 
—fire!” 

The captain sprang to his feet and be; 
hastil vue lg . a 

” "s some on ’em—ay, a good many, hev 
stopped fur good,” he shouted excitedly, ‘‘off 
wi’ your trowsers lad, an’ pick ‘em up. It'll 
take the dog an hour t’ git ‘em all. 
speedy! Sam—loed up fur cripples—there’s 
two together.” 

In ten minutes twenty-three ducks were 
behind the blind. Jim hurrahed, 


Put down 





man ain’t dead, Yer sick an’ winded, mess- 


long face. An’ what ye p’int at don’t fly fur.” 
As usual Sam was silent. There was some- 
thing terrible in his sadness; even Jim’s joy 
could not last long when Sam was near. 

The days grew longer, the wind and sun 


warmer. By the last of April the harbor was 
well-nigh bare of wild fowl. But the shoot- 
ing had been unusually good. ‘Time and time 


again Sam had proved himself a dead shot. 
He seemed to be without nerves. But his 
utter calm was that which hides despair. [is 
strength grew less and less; he became un- 
able to assist longer in the preparations for 
lobstering, and lay quietly in his bunk—ask- 
ing for nothing, complaining of nothing, but 
following Jim about with his great black 
eyes. 
"One morning Bill and Jim were tinkeri 
lobster pots in the crisp May sunshine. Bi 
had been silent for over an hour; he turned 
to Jim at last—‘‘Lad, ye stay here, I’m 
a-goin’ t’ see how Sam ez.” He found Sam 
weaker and wretcheder than ever. He drew 
a chair up and sat down beside the bunk. 
‘Sam, I want t’ talk t’ ye—fur yer own sake 
n.” 
Sam's fingers played restlessly with the 
blanket. 
*‘Sam, I told ye onct afore that I picked up 
the boy adrift. Now I wants t’ give ye the 
rticlars. It wus one night last November ; 
wus comin’ home from duckin’ when I seed a 
black thing a-floatin’ i’ the moonlight. I 
waits and watches it, and by ’n’ by i wades in 
an’ pulls it out—'twas Jim a-clingin’ faintin’- 


like to a es. He was some’at water- 
logged, but I emptied him an’ bringed him 
to ” 


Sam grew even paler, and seemed strug- 
gling to speak. 
‘‘Now, Sam, the boy hez told me his yarn, 
ez how the mate—named Jenkins—got angry 
an’ throwed him”— 
‘*‘Cap'n—Bill—I done it—I throwed him 
over” — 
Bill stopped him with a nod—‘‘I’ve sort er 
half ’spected it sence yer last yarn, but Jim 
never said nuthin’. Lately things hev dove- 
tailed in my mind, till I axed him; an’ he 
hed ‘spected, too, but said nuthin’ case he 
wusn't sure, for ye hev changed so—an’ case 
ye wus my friend. Ther’sa boy fur ye. Sam 
Jenkins—why an’ how could ye do it?” 
**Bill—don’t speak—jess _ tend I allers 
disliked him case he wus cap'n’s pet. Thet 
night he wus imperdent; he wouldn't leave 
the deck” — 

Bill snorted angrily. 

‘IT never meant t’ throw him so fur; no, 
only t’ the rail—but he wus light an’ I wus 
drunk. Ithrowed the plank arter him. No 
one heard somehow, an’ quick ez lightnin’ the 
horror an’ the rum goes t’ my head. I 
couldn’t say nuthin’. Bill, Bill, don’t look so 
stern. My God! how glad I wust’ see him 
here alive an’ hearty. It seemed hard t’ 
think he wus t’ die an’ I never meanin’ t’ do 
it. Bill, furgive me—turgive ! ” 

Breath failed him; he looked piteously up 
at the captain. 

‘Taint fur me ter furgive, Sam. Rum 
ain’t no scuse fur wrong-doin’ i’ the law, I 
callate. But us sailors never liked the law 
much, though they say ez how ‘twas meant 
to be kind t’ us. Howsomever, I’m glad ye 
hev spoke. Rest a bit. Yell feel easier 
now.” 

““O, I wus happy fust uv it t’ see him livin’. 
I wus goin’ t’ speak. Fur it seemed ez "twas 
God’s work thet mace it happen off this ere 
beach, an’ ye a-standin’ ready t’ save him”.— 

‘‘Ay, thet it wus, messmate,” Bill inter- 
rupted. 

‘*But he didn’t ree’gnize me,” Sam contin- 
ued, ‘‘fur my beard, an’ thinness. Soon I 
grows ter fear ef I spoke, ye might throw me 
out o’ my only dock—like I throwed him. Ye 
wus so fond uv him!—ez if he took the berth 
in yer heart o’ some one ye cared fur years 
gone by. ThenI grows t’ fear him, thet he 
might look cluser an’ know me. I wus afeard 
mos’ t’ speak.” Bill let Sam pause for breath ; 
after a long silence, he asked : 

“Did they keep ye i’ the hold the hul 
v’yage?” 

‘‘Ay, mos'ly. I hed time to grow thin an’ 
pale. Suffered! I have known what hell ez 
here i’ the sunshine, or the firelight a-snap- 
pin’ cheery-like.” 

“Try t’ sleep, messmate.” There was a 
dimness in Bill's eyes, and a quaver in his 
bass voice when he came back to Jim. 

‘‘Jim, lad, Sam wus the mate thet done it— 
he wus drunk, an’ never meant t’ throw ye so 
fur. Jim, ther ain’t but one thing fur ye t’ 
do. Furaman thet wus broad an’ thick as 
he wus even when a youngster, to be pale an’ 
peaked an’ weak—thet means to slip anchor, 
Jim. Yer a clus-mouthed, right-hearted lad, 
Jim—make him die easy ef he must die. Go 
t’ him t’-night an’ say in yer best words, ‘I 
furgives ye, Sam.’ ” 

After supper that evening Bill poked the 
fire and added dry pine till the flames blazed 
and crackled. The nights were still chill. 
He lit his pipe, and in a few minutes struck an 
old sailor song :— 

Coming home from Callao Bay— 
Heave ho! roll a man down— 

I thought I heard an old man say, 
Give a man time to roll a man down. 

He paused to relight his pipe. 

‘‘It may cheer him a bit,” he was thinking, 
‘*t? hear the old song thet we singed together 
many a time, when we wus young an’ lookin’ 
forward.” But he looked at Sam, who was 
lying with face to the wall, and did not finish 
the song. As usual, Jim was sitting by the 
stove, apparently in deep thought. Litt e by 
little the captain's thoughts wandered away 
from the shanty and his dying comrade. 
There in the fantastic smoke a white cottage 
sprung up—green woodbine spreading over 
the door, a little garden where bright flowers 
grew, a gravel walk, bordered with shells— 
the picture that once made his dreams so 
happy—and in the doorway a girl’s face smil- 
ing welcome. With his huge right hand he 
brushed the smoke away, but it rose again, 
and in it the picture. 

A touch on the shoulder shook a tear from 
Bill’s cheek. Jim stood beside him. 

**Will I speak now? I’m ready.” 

“Ay, lad.” Jim — softly to Sam’s 
bunk. Instinctively he knelt down, and whis- 
pered—‘‘Sam!” 

Sam turned over painfully ; he trembled as 
he met the boy’s eyes. 

‘Bill hez told me—an’ I furgives ye—from 
the bottom o’ my heart, Sam. Ye didn’t 
mean t’ do it—ye Cidn’t will it?” 

Sam stretched forth a thin hand, and Jim 
held it reassuringly. 

‘God bless ye, lad—bless ye”—Jim could 
scarcely hear the husky voice—‘‘there’s 
somethin’ a gnawin’ inter my life, a gnawin’ 
stronger ez I grows weaker—’tis conscience, 
mebbe—gnawin’ like ez a rat in rottin’ plank. 
It’s druv away open-heart’d-ness an’ kep’ re- 
morse ‘longside day out an’ night out. It 
eases me, lad, t’ git yer furgiveness. O, ef I 
could know”’—Sam’s grip tightened—‘‘thet 
t’other he furgived, too—thet even he wus 
livin’ "—Sam gasped and coughed feebly. 

‘‘Sam”—Bill’s deep tones sounded like a 
final judgment—‘‘ef a boy ken furgive, a man 
ken, an’ God ken. He knows our tempta- 
tions, He ez kind, ez I think—fur He made us 
ez we is, like to step down ez up.” 

Susy began to bark violently. The door 
crashed open. A tall, fierce-whiskered man 
entered, followed by three others, one of them 
lank, sharp-faced, with a paper in one hand 
and a shot-gun in the other. 

“‘T have a warrant,” the lank man began, 
‘for the arrest of Samuel Jenkins—is he 
here?” 

Bill pointed to the bunk—‘‘thear, dyin’.” 

The room became suddenly still. Sam had 
raised himself on one elbow. His ghastly, 
gray face, full of long-pent foreboding, was 
turned to the man who had first entered. 
His lips moved, but for a moment no words 
could be heard ; then his utterance grew bare- 
ly audible. — 

‘*Ez he dead—tell me—quick, quick—Cap’n 
French—ez he dead?” 

‘‘Ay, mate, stone dead, long ago, wi’ a 
stone to his head.” Captain French grinned 
pitilessly. A hoarse cry of helpless agony, 
and Sam fell back; his hands clutched the air 
—then dropped heavily at his sides. 

*‘Bless my stars!” Captain French cried, 
starting back, ‘‘ef thet ain't Jim, little Jim. 
It can’t be—alive agin, but ‘tis. Alive and 
kickin’—this is luck. Bless my stars! Come 
to me, lad!” 

Jim was still kneeling beside Sam’s bunk; 
he was too much startled and horrified by that 
which was passing, to move or answer. 

‘Well, if he is dead or dying,” said the 
Sheriff, ‘‘my work is done. I have you all to 
bear witness that Samuel Jenkins is beyond 
the arm of the law.” 

He placed his gun in a corner, and walked 
to the bunk; he felt of Sam's pulse and 
glanced at his wasted, hopeless face and 
staring eyes. ‘*Yes,” he went on, calmly, 
‘the’s dead, and no mistake. We can go 
now. It’s sad business,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Bill, ‘‘sad business, friend. I amso 
to break in on you at such a time, but duty is 
duty. Ill say nothing of your aiding and 
abetting a fugitive from justice—that’s the 
least I can do. 

Then he shut one eye and looked furtively 
at the ceiling. 

“IT dare say you'll be glad to see to his 

7 ” 

Bill choked down a sob, and after thanking 
him briefly, added : 

‘*He wus a messmate o’ mine when we wus 
young. He comed here sick an’ ,anl 
took him in. Thet’s all. Only lately he told 
me his full yarn. A friend ez kinder, mebbe, 
t’a sick man then the law. I never thought 
ez how duty wus more'n t’ harbor him— 
chum thet wus needful o’ rest an’ 
a dry dock.” 

“Jim, lad,” Captain French cried in his 
hearty voice, ‘‘the old place is open fur ye— 
will ye come 








. 











e by”—Bill wi his eyes with a long- 
ae audit a home fur ye allers, 
fur want uv a better, w’ Bill an’ his shanty.” 

Jim took Bill’s hand but did not speak. 
The Sheriff and his companions said a gruff 
good-night, and shut the door on the man 
and boy standing hand in hand. 


— General Miscellany. 











For the New England Farmer. 
LAMPS OR STARS? 





BY M. L. A. 





What is it—a lamp or a star? 

I scarce can tell, as it gleams afar, 

Shining athwart the pale night’s gloom, 
Whether, within some distant room, 

With its rays so beautiful and bright, 

It forms the centre of home and light, 

Or, whether, away in the depths of space, 
With the orbs of heaven it holds its place, 
While round it circle, with varied powers, 
Worlds that we see not—perchance like ours. 


What are we—lamps or stars? 
Looking beyond our prison bars, 
Seeking and striving as best we may, 
To read the mysteries of the way ; 
Questioning whether our earth-life Is 
But the shadow of two eternities ; 
Whether the soul, like a lamp, goes out, 
Slowly and sadly, in darknéss and doubt, 
Or, whether, upon some fairer shore, 
Starlike, it shines forever more; 
So, vaguely we dream, while the years roll by, 
Solving at last each mystery. 

Marlboro, Dec. 31, 1884. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM THE LONDON HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


American farmers’ wives are tolerably fa- 
miliar with fairs and with expositions which 
include a great variety of objects illustrating 
agricultural and mechanical pursuits, but the 
London exhibition was unique in that it only 
included such articles as could be construed 
to have a direct or indirect bearing upon the 
health of the children in the nursery or at 
school; the healthful arrangement and fur- 
nishing of the house and the workshop, suitable 
food and clothing, as well as the larger prob- 
lems relating to great sanitary enterprises, 
such as the water supply of towns, or the light- 
ing and ventilation of public buildings. 


exhibits was very large when compared with 
the space to which we are accustomed. The 
arrangements for music and out-of-door en- 
joyment, flowers, fountains, all were very 
complete and quite unlike any exposition in 
this country. It indicated at once the Eng- 
lish fondness for out-of-door pleasures. An 
evening in the lovely gardens, with the bril- 
liant display of illuminated fountains, trees 
hung with Chinese lanterns, the electric light 
far above, fine bands and good cafes, is 
something to be remembered. Not the least 
attractive sights were the glimpses of long ar- 
cades filled with pretty things, and thronged 
with people, for the exhibition was a popular 
place of resort and rarely were there less than 
25,000 people in a day, and on holidays, 74,- 
000 was not an uncommon number. 

The taste displayed in making the collec- 

tion attractive was very noticeable, for a great 
— of the material, in itself, would not 
iave been pleasant to the eye under ordinary 
circumstances, but even the array of drain 
pipes, bath-tubs and other sanitary appliances 
was so skilfully placed as to be interesting. 

The American housekeeper is struck by the 
difference in the problems relating to com- 
fortable living in the two countries. In pass- 
ing through the long corridor devoted to heat- 
ing arrangements, the absence of furnaces, or 
stoves for burning wood, the rarity of the 
common cooking stove (kitchener as the cu- 
rious sort of range is called), the universal 
use of gas for cooking, all seem strange. 
One begins to realize a little the difference in 
climate, as well as the difference in the habits 
of the people, and if one then passes to the 
bakery section and the cooking school depart- 
ment, one sees a little more clearly the con- 
trast. Bread made at home is almost an un- 
known article, and the usual dinner of the ma- 
jority of the people is much more likely to be 
a stew prepared in a short hour, than with us. 
Pies and cake, in our sense of the term, are not 
seen. The bakers make cake, buns, cheese 
&c. These are for sale at the bun shops, to-- 
gether with milk and chocolate, so that for 
about five cents, one can get a wholesome 
lunch of buns and milk. 

This custom might well be adopted in our 
country. The English pie has but one crust, 
and that usually on the top, the meat or fruit 
being a thick layer ina deep dish, usually oval 
in shape. The time required in preparing 
the food of the family, in case of the working 
classes at least, is very short in comparison 
with that required in a family of the same size 
in this country, and this fact partiy accounts 
for the ease with which cooking is taught in 
the schools. The national training school of 
cooking gave demonstration lessons every day, 
and served dinners in two rooms, in one for a 
sixpence each, in the other for a shilling. 
The latter was a far more wholesome and 
abundant repast than could be obtained in 
this country for twenty-five cents. ‘There was 
also, during the later months of the exhibition, 
a daily lesson to school children, given by the 
Liverpool school cookery committee. It was 
the good fortune of the writer to see the les- 
sons in actual operation in the London schools, 
where a room in the janitor's house is set 
apart for the purpose and fitted up very com- 
pletely. In Birmingham the lessons are given 
in one of the schoolrooms after school hours. 
In all these cases the food sold pays all the 
expense of material. But, as before remarked, 
the cooking is very simple and yet very nu- 
tritious rm wholesome dishes are prepared. 
A lesson might be learned in this country in 
that respect. 

Passing from the food section to that show- 
ing the tes constitution, the lack of water 
supply in the house was at once noticeable. 
Great varieties of devices were shown for ob- 
taining warm water for bathing purposes, and 
judging also from the experience of travel, 
hot and cold water in every room is a thing 
unheard of. In a sanitary point of view they 
are right, for the set basin in sleeping rooms 
has doubtless been the death of more Ameri- 
can people during the past dozen years than 
any dreaded disease has been. We are just 
beginning to perceive that to have things handy 
is not alwayssafe. In the climate of England 
the drain pipes can safely be put outside the 
house, but with us, they can at least be put at 
one side and not in that most dangerous 
place, in the middle of the house. 

In the department of house furnishing, be- 
ginning with the kitchen, the use of brick or 
tile floors was at once noticeable, and not 
only floors, but the walls as well, were always 
of hard finish, usually light or white enamelled 
brick. This gave a chenky air; suggested 
ease of keeping clean. We should find the 
floors cold, but if our houses have a warm 
cellar, which all New England houses should 
have, this would not seem so impossible. 
Carpets are conspicuous by their absence 
from nearly all the model rooms. These 
rooms were among the most fascinating ex- 
hibits. They are indeed models of neatness 
and good taste. The floors were all smooth, 
and where a carpet appeared, it was only a 
square in the centre, or a strip by the bed, so 
that a damp cloth might always take up the 
dust. The writer became convinced that the 
bane of American housekeepers was the com- 
mon ingrain carpet, especially in sleeping 
rooms. - 

An example of the survival of an old cus- 
tom, long after any reason for it exists, is 
found in the bed curtains, which are universal 
in England, even in the model rooms. To 
be sure the hangings were made of a washable 
material, and not of old or heavy wool bro- 
cade, such as is now found in the ancient inns, 
with the dust and odor of ages clinging to 
them. It is to be hoped that American house- 
wives will be too sensible to copy an obsolete 
custom. 

In the section devoted to dress there was 
much of interest in the way of the best ma- 
terials and colors, from a hygienic point of 
view. Here was a series of garments of dif- 
ferent colors with thermometers filled with 
colored liquid showing the heat absorbing 
power ; for instance black absorbs 99 per cent, 
and red 69 per cent of the heat which strikes 
it. There was also a series showing the rela- 
tive warmth retained. Shetland lambs’ wool 
retains 86 per cent; spun silk 71; cashmere 
57; silk and wool and sea island cotton 37 ; 
lisle thread and flax 24 per cent of the heat 
received ; thus expressively illustrating why 
wool should be worn in winter, and why linen 
is so cool in summer. Dr. Jaeger’s case of 
all wool goods was very interesting. He car- 
ries his , ame so far as to require every par- 
ticle of the clothing, even the linings and 
‘kets, to be made of pure wool if the body 
1s to be kept in the best health. The sepa- 
rate toed stockings looked very queer, and it 
would require some time to become accustom- 
ed to them, but the separation of the great 
toe might have an advantage. The wool 
shown was of a very excellent texture, and of 
a natural gray or brown color. 

The most crowded corridor of this quarter 
was, of course, that containing the case of 
wax figures illustrating the styles of dress in 
each successive reign, from that of William 
the Conqueror to the present time. The fig- 
ures were dressed under the direction of those 
best qualified to arrange them as truthfully as 
possible. It was easy to trace the origin of 
many of the parts of our modern costume, 
such as sleeves, and yet the effezt was made 
so different by some other part of the dress. 
The most bizarre portions in times have 
been the ings for the and feet. 
Noticeably the pointed shoes with the tips 
tied to the knees by chains, and the tall point- 


he area covered by the various classes of 


hair. The costume of the countryman and of 
the servants being in almost all cases very 
graceful to our modern taste. 

One of the most attractive spots was the 
old London street, a reproduction of the 
style of architecture of a hundred years ago, 
together with the trades and dress of the work- 
men. ‘The houses were of life size one, room 
deep, the outside very cleverly imitating 
weather worn brick and moss covered shin- 
gles; the shops underneath perfect curiosity 
shops of gold thes work, old glass, &c., con- 
trasting all the more strongly with the modern 
by the workmen busy in producing modern 
styles among the display of the old. 

Perhaps there were never gathered in one 
place so many appliances for education, both 
of the body and mind, as were here collected. 
The gymnasium was very fully illustrated and 
explained. A class in Swedish school gym- 
nastics is being held nearly every day, com- 
— of school children from the London 

3oard schools, who had not had any previous 
practice. France and Belgium took the lead 
in school apparatus, as well as in the most > 
pat methods of instruction. From the 
‘indergarten instructive playthings, to the 
museums illustrating the arts pa manufac- 
tures, also domestic economy and sanitary sci- 
ence, all was most interesting, especially the 
work of the pupils themselves. The children 
bring in specimens and form small collections, 
from which the teacher explains the processes 
of manufacture, and the uses of the materials. 

From the younger pupils some hand work 
is required, as sewing or knitting. Knitting 
is made a means of instruction to a great ex- 
tent, in all the countries represented in the 
exhibition. Some of the work of the French 
pupils was exquisite in finish and nicety—the 
sewing of little girls of eight to ten years old 
being far in advance of what the majority of 
our women can do. In one of the English 
Board Schools the writer was told that little 
boys of seven years old could cast twenty 
stitches, and knit, with a chain edge, twenty 
times across and finish off in twenty minutes. 
The time allowed by the instructor is forty- 
five minutes. In the same school the girls cut 
our paper patterns of clothes and trim them 
with colors, also in paper. This of course 
comes in as only one part of the training, and 
is very valuable from the purely educational 
point of view. 

Charts and pictures of animals, illustrations 
of historical events and customs, seem to be 
coming into very general use. Certainly the 
school rooms are made very bright and 
cheerful, and that was the reason why so much 
was made of this part of educational work in 
the exhibition, since bright and cheerful sur- 
roundings are recognized as important factors 
in a healthful mental, as well as physical, life. 
In a London Board School, the writer saw the 
windows filled with plants which were bought 
by the children—brought in and cared for by 
them. As they were their own, they too 
much more interest in the growth and bloom- 
ing of them. 

It would require a volume to even mention 
all the instructive things which several weeks’ 
study brought to notice. Taken as a whole, 
the exhibition must be considered a success, 
and it is to be hoped that more attention will 
hereafter be paid to a similar class exhibit in 
our own fairs. Very much might be done in 
the way of diffusing information as to the best 
ways of living. ‘lhe educational section, es- 
pecially, is to be copied. If this change could 
be introduced into our local fairs, much good 
would result, and an increased interest be 
manifested. 





HOW “TOM” OCHILTREE SLEEPS. 

The noted Texas Congressman, Colonel 
Thomas Ochiltree, sat in an easy chair at 
Chamberlain's yesterday afternoon, discussing 
the great political topics of the day. 

t see,” said he, ‘‘that Representative 
Ilewitt cannot sleep on account of the bark- 
ing of dogs, and that he will introduce a bill 
to abate such nuisances. I hardly know how 
to sympathize with the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York, for all the dogs in 
Christendom, and Constantinople as well, 
could not keep me awake if I wanted to 
sleep. 
“Why, sir, at the siege of Petersburg I 
slept soundly for eight hours, right under 
the carriage of a forty-pound gun that 
was being fired every five minutes. Yes, sir, 
and the gunner said that I snored so loudly 
he could scarcely hear the orders that were 
given him between the shots. Why, sir, on 
one occasion, when I was travelling through 
Guadaloupe County, Texas, I stopped ina 
viece of thick woods at dark, staked my 
iorse, built a fire and lay down. That's a 
bad wolf country, and by ten o’clock there 
were 2000 of the savage wolves howling 
around me, within fifty feet of my camp fire. 
I spread my blanket on the grass, fixed my 
saddle for a pillow, and lay down with a navy 
revolver in each hand. In two minutes I 
was asleep. When I woke the next morning, 
the sun was high in the heavens. A neigh- 
boring ranchero told me that the wolves had 
howled till daylight. Sixty of them were 
found dead in the bushes. They had died 
from prolonged howling, while I had slum- 
bered gently, like a babe, on the breast of 
my mother earth. Think of that, and ofa 
Congressman whose nightmares are interrupt- 
ed by the midnight whinings of a green- 
grocer’s dog! 
‘Why, Tom Benton used to sleep so long 
that hotel keepers had to break in his door to 
see if he wasn't dead. Ben Butler can't ride 
ina street car without dozing. In a flying 
ride down the Shenandoah Valley, Stonewall 
Jackson, strapped to a saddle, slept for six 
hours, with his horse at a sweeping gallop, a 
courier holding the guide-rein. Napoleon 
snatched slumber for the moment as his caval- 
ry thundered by, within a few feet of him, at 
Austerlitz. 

‘Yet here is a lordly Statesman who can- 
not even enjoy a cat-nap because a sad and 
lonely cur around the next corner crawls out 
of his kennel and bays at the moon! 
“Gentlemen, I have driven an ox-wagon 
from Sabine Pass to El Paso. I have ridden 
a steer from Caddo Lake to Bagdad, and I 
have rode and led a mule from the San 
Jacinto to the Cibola. I have slept in the 
eternal pine forests of Eastern Texas, with 
the deadly tarantulas crawling all over me, 
and the rattlesnakes hissing in my ear, but if 
I have ever lost fifteen minutes’ sleep since I 
quit teething, then, by the eternal horned 
trog of Texas, I don’t know it! 

‘‘Why, gentlemen, there is not a capital in 
all Europe in whichI am not famed asa 
sound sleeper. On my last visit to Paree, 
my friend the Count de Lafayette, with some 
associates, got up a device to break my slum- 
ber, They rigged up an automatic sheet-iron 
cat, and placed it on my window-sill at the 
Hotel de Vendome, where it yowled and 
scratched at the window-pane for hours. 
Well, sir, what doyou suppose? I hope that 
Santa Anna may rise up and make a conquest 
of Texas, if that sheet-iron cat didn’t get so 
disgusted by midnight that it jumped from 
the window to the ground, ran around the 
corner, and has never been heard of since!” 
— Washington Cor. of Baltimore Herald. 
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HOW THEY FISH THROUGH THE ICE. 


The ponds are frozen over and pickerel 
fishing will be in order within a few days. 
Several Hartford gentlemen are well prepar- 
ed for business. A tobacco dealer has sev- 
eral thousand minnows for bait in the cel- 
lar of his State street store. Capt. Sherman 
generally has a good supply. A north end 
entleman has ten thousand at least in tanks 
in his cellar, captured out in the Blue Hill 
road section. The little fish sell at $1 per 
hundred usually. Mr. Lane, ‘*Ted” Naedele, 
and several other gentlemen have fine lots of 
tip-ups of improved models. A well-known 
dentist has had fifty new ones made this win- 
ter. 

Favorite places in this section for pickerel 
fishing through the ice, are Wethersfield cove, 
Keeny’s cove, Bolton reservoir, Snipsic lake, 
Shuttle Meadow lake, Cranberry pond, and 
Farmington river. Pickerel will not bite on 
Sundays. Down New London way there is 
good sport ‘‘jigging” frost fish on the Thames. 
The fisherman uses no bait. He takes a cou- 
ple of sticks two feet in length; upon the end 
of one he ties a cluster of oak leaves, and at 
end of the other a sharp hook, making a min- 
iature gaff. He takes his ‘*bushed” stick and 
puts it down in from eight inches to a foot 
and a half of water, and begins to oscillate it 
patiently, and the frost fish come to it. They 
swim slowly beneath it, rabbing against the 
leaves, when the ‘‘jig” is deftly lowered, and 
they are jerked out with a suddenness that 
must astonish the fish. The fish do not seem 
to get frightened, but continue to swarm be- 
neath the leaves and be ‘‘hooked up” as long 
as the jigger has patience to pull them.— 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 





Wuat THe Mexican Native Drinks.— 
The native drinks are chiefly tequilla and na- 
tive wines. The tequillais the ordinary mes- 
cal of the interior, refined. It is made from 
the meseal plant, or American aloe. The 
outside leaves of the plant are stripped, and 
the bulb-like centre, which strongly resem- 
bles a cabbage, is subjected to a fermenting 
process in pits, very much afterthe manner of 
making malt. It is then subjected to distilla- 
tion, producing a — containing a much 
higher tage of alcohol than the ordina- 
ry whiskey of commerce. The common 
duct is of a slight straw-like color, and is 
what is known as mescal. : 

Tequilla is principally produced in the 
State of Sonora, where its manufacture is car- 


ried on asa industry, and with the 

tiie ken aie on 
, and the liquors — ata ae Ser 
perature are rectified. us produced, te- 
quilla is colorless, agreeable to the taste, and 
void of the burning sensation commonly felt 
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ed bonnet surmounting a mass of powdered 


is, no more sense in this poem than there is in the gen- 
eral run of New Year or Old Year ms. 
see how the rhyme is worked in. 
and 

It’s t 


was telling the people in the waiting-rooms 
at the Third Street } recently, that he 
had been East, to old 
bis sisters, and that on his way back he 
— off at Ni Falls. 

* sa place I never saw,” remarked a 
woman with a poke bonnet on. 


awfullest sight on earth. 
stunned.” 


the deadly fusil oil to which medical men at- 
tribute the fearful effects following immoder- 
ate indulgence in our native tipple. The 
night's indulgence in tequilla leaves no ill 
effects the following morning, and in the 
words of an Irishman whom I overheard sum- 
ming up its virtues : 

‘There's not a headache in a hogshead of 
it."—Mexico Cor. of St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 





A PLEA FOR WOODEN SHOES. 


If the merits of wooden shoes were better 
known, they would be much more universally 
used, especially on the farm, says a writer in 
The Milwaukee Wisconsin. Ata first glance 
those not having used them would think them 
clumsy, hard on the feet, and very cold in the 
winter, but after a fair trial your readers 
would be well pleased with them. At least, 
that has been my experience. I can highly 
recommend them to all farmers and dairymen. 
They are most valuable, and do excellent ser- 
vice along in the winter and spring, when the 
ground is continually freezing and thawing 
and it is muddy most of the time. It 1s then 
that they are far superior to leather boots and 
shoes, for the leather will soak up water and 
make the feet wet, and the boots will be hard 
to get on and off, while wooden shoes keep 
the feet dry and warm even in the coldest 
weather. When the chores are done it is a 
simple matter to step out of the shoes and into 
a pair of slippers. It seemed strange to me, 
when I first saw them, that they could be used 
at all in the winter, for the back part of the 
shoes was open, as they all are, and I thought 
this would let the cold air in all around the 
foot; but by using them a short time, I was 
delighted with the way they kept my feet warm 
and comfortable. 

Of course, we all know that wood is a very 
poor conductor of heat and cold, and for this 
reason wooden shoes are much warmer than 
leather ones. I had an idea, however, at 
first, that the heel would almost freeze in cold 
weather, but two pairs of socks kept them 


had. It would be a good plan to take a pair 
of old boots and cut off the feet, and then 


wooden shoes, as this would keep the ankle 
warmer and more comfortable. 
Besides this they are very economical, being 


boots and shoes. 





ANOTHER “CLAIMANT.” 


In these days claimants of some kind or an- 
other seem very plentiful, but we have at 
present in Paris a lady who appears to have 
taken quite a new departure in this—of- 
ten very profitable—line of business, 
lieve that by birth she is a German. Her 
name is Gusser. She claims to be nothing 
less than the eldest daughter of the Queen of 
England, and says that soon after she was 
born, the Princess Royal, then, of course, a 
baby, was substituted for her, in order to 
please the late Prince Consort. Why that 
exchange could ever have been made, I have 
not yet heard ; but there is something in con- 
nection with a morganatic marriage of Prince 
Albert that is put forth as the reason. It 
would seem difficult for any one who knows 
the history of the English Court for the last 
fifty years to believe in such a case ; but like 
every imposter, this lady has her followers, 
or rather, those who believe her story; and I 


she says, will prove her to be what she says. 
To carry out her intentions she wants funds ; 
and I am told that she has been supplied, to a 
certain extent, with what she requires. Her 
chief supporter, on whom she relies for as- 
sistance to carry out her plans and bring her 
case before the public of Gaul, is said to be 
an American gentleman who has long resided 
in Paris. This may or may not be true; but 





small private hotel, and, however absurd her 
claims may be, she conducts herself with the 
greatest propriety. I have not yet seen her, 
but a gentleman who is a firm believer in her 
story tells me that she is about forty-five years 
of age, and resembles Her Majesty very much. 
But this, as a matter of course, must be taken 
with a very large piece of the proverbial 
grain of salt.—From London Life. 


GIRLS IN AUSTRIA. 

Up to fifteen years of age Austrian girls 
are kept at their studies, but not deprived of 
society. They dress very simply, rarely wear- 
ing a silk gown until the day they leave the 
schoolroom for the ballroom. After they 


kitchen under some member of the family, or 


trained cooks. They may never be required 
to cook a dinner, but they are thus rendered 
independent of cooks and servants, as they 
learn how to do everything themselves long 
before they begin housekeeping on their own 
account. When married they are most af- | 
fectionate wives and mothers. An Austrian 

lady, in fact, is as accomplished and learned 

as an English governess, as good a house- 

keeper and cook as a German, as witty and 

vivacious in society as a Parisian, as passion- 

ate as an Italian, and as handsome as an 

American, some of the most beautiful women 

in Europe being found in Vienna. Germans | 
and also Austrians are celebrated for their 
stocks of linen. Here, as soon as a girl is | 
born, the weaving of her linen is begun, and 

every year a piece, or a certain number of 
yards, is set aside for her trousseau, ready for 

her marriage. Grandmammas, on their side, 

are not idle. They pass their time knitting | 
for their grandchildren, supplying not only 

their wants, but also laying aside for the fu- 

ture a dozen dozens of stockings of every 

kind, being the usual number of any bride's 

trosseau, and some of these knitted stockings 

are as fine as the finest woven ones. An | 
Austrian girl or lady is never, I may say, seen | 
without some kind of work in her hand.— 
American Register. 





Tue ENGInerr’s Srory OF THE BRAKE- 
MAN.—Several years ago I was running a fast 
express. One night we were three hours be- 


hind time, and if there’s anything in the world 


These grade crossings of one-horse roads are 

nuisances to the trunk lines, and we had a 

habit of failing to stop, merely slacking up for 

‘em. At one crossing I had never seen a | 
train at that time of night, and so I rounded 
the curve out of the cut at full tilt. I was as- | 
tonished to see that a freight train was stand- | 
ing right over the crossing, evidently intend- | 
ing to put a few cars on our switch. I gave 
the danger whistle and tried to stop my train, 
but I had seven heavy sleepers on, and we 
just slid down that grade spite of everything I 
could do. Quicker than I can tell you, the 
brakeman on that freight train uncoupled a 
car just back of our crossing and signaled his 
engineer to go ahead, which he did sharply, 
but barely in time to let us through. In fact, 
the pilot of my engine took the buffer off the 
rear car. Through that little hole we slipped, | 
and lives and property were saved. Now, | 
that brakeman was only a common railroader, 
yet he saw that situation at a glance. There 
wasn't time to run his whole train off the 
crossing, nor even half of it—barely time to 
—_ up one car length by prompt, quick work. 
le kept his wits about him, as, I venture to 
say, not one man in a thousand would have 
done, and saved my reputation, if not my 
life. He is now a division superintendent on 
one of the best roads in this country.—Chi- 
cago Herald. 








Wit and Humor, 


THE PASSING YEAR. 





Good-by, Old Year, 
So old and sere— 
I'm glad to see thee disappear! 
Go any whence, 
But go from hence— 
Go hang thy hide upon the fence! 


pA narrow round, 

Within its bound, 

Doth 12 good months, full weight, surround; 
And this, I hear, 
No other year 

Hath e’er exceeded, far or near. 


Around thee creep 
The wail and weep 
Of disappointment, keen and deep; 
And it is known 
Full many a groan 
Must pierce thy conscience to the bone. 


When thou wert young, 

With tuneful tongue 
Thy natal day I joyous sung; 

Now at thy goal, 

Thou poor old soul, 
Serene thy passing beil I toll. 


Old Year, good-by! 
I do not cr 
To see thee crawh away and die! 
But I'll be swore 
For three weeks more 
I'll write it 1884. [Appendix, Exhibit G. 


Exhibit G.—There may be, and indeed there really 


But just 
hat’s the beauty 
It ism’t sentiment or sense. 


mend of a poem. 
BERT J. BURDETTE. 
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warm during the coldest weather we have | 


tack the tops around the opening on a pair of 


much cheaper and lasting longer than leather | 


I be- | 


hear she is about to publish a book, which, | 
woman recently from the Emerald Isle, occu- 


pies the position of a domestic in a mansion 


| friend called upon her, when the following 


it is the universal talk of her in this city. I | 
may add that she is at present residing at a | 


| Home ©” Patrick, close on there, beyant ?”— 
| Courier. 


leave school they go through a year’s or even | 
two years’ teaching in the pantry and in the | 


even, in some cases, in another family, under 


| the range of their comprehension. 


son to tell them they were false to their coun- 
| try, and false to themselves !”—San F'rancis- 
co Argonaut. 


I 
he would, perhaps, prefer to be at home in 


lots of hotels, and several Injuns, and the 
bridle veil, and land only knows what else. 
If my old woman had a-been along, she'd a 
wilted right down.” 

‘‘There’s water there, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, heaps of it! It pours, and thunders, 
and roars, and foams, and humps around in 
the terriblest manner. You have bit ona 
shirt button in a piece of pie, some time, 
haven't you ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, the feeling was about the same— 
kind of shivery. Why, the biggest man that 
ever lived ain't half as big os ewe Falls! 
Let him stand thar and see that ‘ere water 
tumbling over them ‘ere rocks, and he can’t 
help but feel what a miserable hoss fly he is. 
You've fallen out of bed some time, haven't 

ou P” 

**No, sir.” 

‘Well, it’s about the same thing ; you wake 
up and find yourself on the floor, and you feel 
as if you'd been stealin’ sheep or robbin’ blind 
men.” 

‘‘What portion of the Falls did you most 
admire ?” she asked. 

‘*The water, mum,” he promptly replied. 
“If you'd put 10,000 kegs of beer on the roof 
of this building, and set them all to running, 
they couldn't begin with Niagara Falls. It’s 
the terriblest, appallingest thing ever paten:‘- 


” 





ed. 
‘‘Did it cost you much ?” inquired a gentle- 
| min. 
| ‘Bout sixty-five cents. It's pooty tight 
times, and sixty-five cents don’t grow on 
| every bush, but I ain't sorry. It’s suthin’ to 
talk about for twenty years to come. There 
is a chap in our town who used to travel with 
acircus, but he'll have to take a back seat 
when I git home. ae Aw a around ina 
circus don’t begin with Niagara Falls !” 
‘‘So, on the whole, you were pleased ?” 
‘Pleased! Why, I was tickled half to 

death! I tell you if I had one on my farm, I 
wouldn't sell it for no fifty dollars in cash! 
I’ve looked into a field whar seven hundred 
and fifty fat hogs was waitia’ to be sold for 
solid money, but it was no such sight as the 
Falls. I've seen barns a-fire, and eight hosses 
runnin’ away, and the Wabash River ona 
| tear, but for downright appalling grandeur of 
| the terriblest kind, gim me one look at the 
| Falls. Youall orter gothar. You can’t half 
appreciate till you'd gazed on the rumpus.”—- 
Free Press. 


| 





| Taken at nis Worp.—‘‘Mr. Smartman, 
that wretched dog of yours digs and scratches 
in my garden all day, chases my hens till they 
can’t lay, and then howls and barks the live- 
long night.” 

*‘Oh, well, tie him up, then, if he annoys 
you, I don’t hear him. Haven't time to look 
after him myself, but if he bothers you, tie 
him up.” 
| Three dayslater. Mr. Smartman has been 
| looking high and low for his dog the past 
| twenty-four hours. 

‘‘Slowboy, I can’t find my dog anywhere. 
Has he been about your place ?” 

“Certainly. He's in my barn, now. 

told me to catch him and tie him up.” 

Smartman goes into the barn and finds his 

dog ‘‘tied up” to a rafter fourteen feet from 
the floor, by a piece of rope five feet long. 

Tableau, with red fire and slow curtain.— 

Burdette. 
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No Cause ror Homesickness.—A young 


in the immediate vicinity of the Homepathic 
Hospital in this city. A few days ayo a 


colloquy ensued : 
‘*And aren't yez homesick, Bridget ?” 
‘‘Homesick, no! Why should I be home- 
sick ?” 
‘*Bein’ away from home, and everything so 
strange, like.” 
**Faix, thin, 
home, I feel. 


it’s the same as if I was at 
Isn't the fine hospital, the 


*‘Loox here, Mr. Photographer, what in 
the world did you want to turn my toes in in 
that style, for?” exclaimed an exasperated 
customer, exhibiting a picture which the artist 
had just finished for him. 

‘*Well, I thought you wanted the picture 
to be natural;” explained the polite artist 

‘So I did; but I don’t turn my toes in.” 

‘‘No, perhaps not. But you see the picture 
would not be natural without your feet, and I 
was obliged to turn them in to get them in 
the picture.”— Yonkers (azette. 


His Source or Income.—‘‘How are you 
finding business, Doctor?” was asked ofa 
physician. 

‘*Capital,” he replied. 
attend to.” 

**T didn’t understand that 
much sickness about.” 

‘‘No, there isn’t. But we physicians do 
not depend upon sickness as anincome. Oh, 
no; most of our money is made from people 
who have nothing the matter with them.”—N. 
Y. Sun. 


‘‘T have all I can 


there was very 





He Was Denripep.—It is not expedient 
in carrying on conversation with colored per- 
sons, to use words that are not clearly within 


An Austin waiter told a Boston man ata 
hotel, that in Eastern Texas a white man had 
married a negro woman. 

‘*Was he not derided ?” asked the Bostoni- 
an. 

‘*He was, sah. 
on a rail.” 


Dey rided him out ob town 


‘““GENTLEMEN,” said an auctioneer, with 
true pathos, ‘if my father and mother stood 
where you stand, and did not buy this stew- 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
Route 





GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
or via Kansas City and Atchisoa to Denver, con- 
necting in Untor ts at Kansas City, Atchison 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and al! points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
reduced er can be purchased via this Great 
Through Line, toall the Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of the West and South-West, including 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 
Yosemite, the 
CITY OF MEXICO, 


and all points in the Mexican Republic, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line leads direct tw 
the heart of the Government and Railroad Lands in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and W ashing 
teu Territory. 
itis known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
eof America, and is universally admitted to be th: 
Finest Equi d Railroad in the World fo 
r 
atl classes of Travel, , 
em Tienes Via this line for sale at all Rali- 
ro Soupon Ticket Offices in the Unit t nc 
fae ed States and 
T. J. POTTER, 
Vice- Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t ¢ bicago, 
JNO, Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
317 Broadway, New York, and 
@6 Washington St., Boston. 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


| “MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 





That nature furnishes the material for a cure 
all our ills, if we only use those within our re . 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C, HI 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. In our deliciou 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered 
safe and radical cure for all Kidney and I 
diseases. It is only after years of study and ex 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its « 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted | 
Try once more and test its wonderful p 
Sold by all druggists. Call for MORSI 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esge., Proprietor, i 
ton, Mass. WEEKS & PorTer and Gro. C. G 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents 
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me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without i 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitation 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is t 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, a 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 





WHEELER'S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 

anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliab!c, self regulating, 
storm.proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 


26teops 


years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 


Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facte 





from our Patrons. Auto 
= graph testimonials shown to 
any who will call. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small aa Railroad 


frost-proof Tanks aspecialty 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to al] purchasers. 


Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 





pen. this elegant stew-pan, going at one dol- 
ar, I should feel it my bounden duty asa 





Don’t fret if you cannot go into society. 
he oyster is often present at a supper, when 


»ed.— Boston Courier. 





|. 
I hate, it’s to finish a run behind schedule. F 

| 
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Avertisements. 


GAIN 


Health and Happiness. 


%. 2 DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


as 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Ktechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mra. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright's Disease? 
Kidney-Wort cured me when ny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Maas. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
‘Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 

after I prayed to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N, Y. 


our Back lame and aching? 
iney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
I had to roll out of bed.” 
©. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Have you Kidney 
Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.” —Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


ar gte@ you Constipated? 
‘Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
6 years use of other medici « 
Nelson F St. Albana, Yt. 


Have you Malari 
“Kidney-Wort Ry done better ria? other 
remedy | have ever used in m ractice.” 
Dr. R. K. Clar ” th Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
othe ainey-Wort has done me more good than any 


y Lhave ever 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
pane ew ort ine a it. t < pireding 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 
Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort ven 
die by physicians and } I 2 saffere thik Youre # 
Ladies, are you i 
PATS ear eae 
in” Mrs. if Lamoreaus, isle La Mothe Ve 
If you would Banish Di 
1 and gain Health, Take 


T RT, 


HE BLOOD Cleanser. 
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t with an elegant prize, 10c, Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Co 
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THE GRANDEUR OF NIAGARA 
FALLS. 


A man, seemingly about sixty years of age, 


508 oer OE ee 
a ps Chromos with name, 10 cts. 5 
ae id Ri and sample sheet f. arn 
dden Name Me. 4 ollie 
ple sheet Uc. E. H. PARDER, New flarenen 





L. H. WHEELER, 


52t16 68 Pearl St., BOSTON. 


KNAB 


PIANOFORTES. 


LQU ALLE 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 


WILLIAM HNARE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 178 Tremont St., Boston. 
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NEWS =: DEAF 
THE 


Peck’s Patent Cushioned Ventilated Ear-Drums cure 
Deafness. The only Government indorsed appliance 
for the purpose. Kecommended by physicians and 
seonenne who have used them. Also the NEWLY 





INVENTED EXPANSIBLE HEARING TUBES. 
Not seen when in use. Send for circular and testi 
monials free. H. P. K. PECK, 853 Broadway, New 
York. Beware of base imitations. 4teow5l 








SOLD by watchmakers. By mail25c. Circulars 
tree. J. 8. Binca & %., 38 Dey Bt., N. ¥ 
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BERRIES and sof them can be 

grown if you follow our 

method. Free Catalogue describes all 

varieties. HALE BROS., So. Glastonbury, Conn. 
10teow51 


A Handsomely Illus- 
trated Paper for Boys 
and Girls, 1 ory family 
should take it. Subscrip 
tion price, $1.25 a year. 
Send three cents for sam 
ple copy. A premium for 
every subscriber. 
HEARNE & CO., Pab'rs, 


178 Broadway, N. Y. 















Mention this Paper 


Any Person can Play Without a Teacher, 


RR $1. 0.0jreenvsic 


ef tialde 
to the Plane 








Organ, will enable you to play ® familiar 
airs on either instrument at ence. You require no pro 
vious knowledge of music whatever. It will teach you 
more music in one day than you can learnfrom a tendbor 
ina month, Send for it, “It will not disappoint you, 
avery house having a Piano or Organ should have a 
Gu A lady writes: “ Your Guide has brought much 
happiness to my family, My busband says it is the best 
Purchase he ever made. My children derive much ha 
piness from it.” The Guides are sold in handsome folio 
sets with 20 pieces of Popular Music for $1.00. Just think 
of it—you would pay more than that amount for a single 
-— set complete, will be mailed free on receipt 
price. 
HEARSE & CO. Pub’ra, 178 Broadway, N.Y. 
$2.80 for two subscriptions to 
eekly, will receive a set of Seper's 
Mention this Paper 


Any person sendin 
Hearne’s Young Folks’ 
and pieces of music free, 
Steop45 


CARDS 50 Elegant Perfumed Floral and Pano- 


rama Cards, name on, and 10 Interest 
: ing Games 10c., 5 packs and Kolled 
Gold Ring with Pearl setting, 50c. 
Clintonville, Ct. 


- Manhood Restored 


26150 
£.—A victim of youthfulim 
Causing Premature Decay, Nervons Debit , Lost 
Manhood, &c., having tried in vain every Leown 
remedy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, 
which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J.H.REEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New York. 


52ta6 
\ PRIZE money right away than ee - else 
u 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








Send six cents for postage, and re 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to mere 


ee 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ts 
ds of cases of the worst kind and of long s:anding 
have beencured. Indeed 80 strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO ES FRER, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
brese & P.O. address. DB. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St N. ¥ 








assachusetts, to see 


“You didn't? Well, you've missed the 


Why, I was just 
“What is it like?” she asked. 





after of American whiskies sold 
Oe ee to the absence of 





‘Well, there’s a river, and the falls, and 
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A Pale with saan tn ren les of which | was the origina! in 


rranted to Crow. 


me: “For 86 years | have dealt with 
ived in lowa, Missouri, Colorado, and Kan- 
matter what the soil or climate, the result 
aver the sa: ho: 
This Is 
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remiums. See my catalogue,free toall 


¥,, (Seed Grower), Marblehead. Mast 





















